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‘‘THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL” ADVOCATES THE ADOPTION OF THE 
METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

and urges all who are interested in the simplification of our present complicated 

and unsatisfactory systems to aid, by their active sympathy and encouragement, 

the early introduction of this much needed reform. 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL— 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Western office of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, at Denver, Colo- 
rado, is under the charge of T. F. Van WaGenen, Esq., as Staff Correspondent, 
and W. W. Ross, Jr., Esq., as Manager. These gentlemen are the fully accred- 
ited agents of this Journat for the Western Department, extending from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, and are authorized to make contracts for adverticing, 
take subscriptions, and collect and receipt for the same. 

All business communications from the Western Department should be 
addressed to the Western Office at Denver. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS, 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN, 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Institute will be ueld in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
beginning Tuesday evening, May 22, at 8 o'clock. 

In addition to the regular sessions for the reading and discussion of papers, 
the Local Committee has arranged for visits to the mines and works in the 
vicinity of Wilkes-Barre, including the wire rope works of the Hazard Manu- 
facturing Company, General Oniver’s powder mill, the Lehigh and Susquehanna 
planes, etc. It is also proposed to visit the steel and iron works at Scranton. 

Members will assemble at the Wyoming Valley Hotel. Railroad accommoda- 
tions will he announced next week. 


Easton, Pa., May 1, 1877. Tuomas M. Drown, Secretary. 


THE COLORADO STOCK EXCHANGE. 
CORRECTION. 


In our issue of April 21st an unintentional error occurred in an editorial 
entitled ‘‘ The Colorado Stock Exchange.” It was stated therein that Mr. Moses 
Anker was President of the Colorado Stock Exchange at the time of its disrup- 
tion. On investigation among the ruins of the concern we find that Mr. A. B. 
Robbins was the President, who disclaims any connection with the circular 
referred to in our editorial. = 


THE INSTITUTE AND THE “IRON AGE.” 


The Iron Age of May 3 reprints in full our article of April 28 on the Rules 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. This act of fairness atones for 
what we deem the injustice of its editorial comments. We should have been 
glad to pursue a similar course ; but the articles of the Iron Age have been too 
long for our columns. We have attempted to meet its suggestions and argu- 
ments fairly ; and its charge that we have “garbled” them needs proof, upon 
the presentation of which we shall be happy to make correction of any erro- 
neous statement. 

The Iron Age takes pains to repeat that the business interests of this journal 
are at stake, in the question of the method of publication adopted by the Insti- 


















tute, and to represent itself as not desiring any “ patronage,” but only, in the 
interest of the public and the Institute itself, a better system than that which is 
now in force. We may remind the Iron Age that its conversion to this elevated 
view dates from the time when its own proposition to assume the exact position 
which the ENGINEERING AND Mryina Journat now occupies was rejected by the 
Council. But we are not concerned to pursue our agile contemporary through 
its numerous changes of position. 

Nor do we need to expose again the puerile falsehood that the Institute is 
managed, in whole or in part, directly or indirectly, in the interest of this Our- 
NAL. Asa matter of fact, the ENGINEERING AND Mintnc Journat suffers from 
its connection with the Institute a direct and demonstrable pecuniary loss, off- 
set only by the honor and pleasure of co-operation in a good work. Its propri- 
etors have repeatedly intimated to the Council their willingness to terminate 
the present arrangement; and they hereby give notice to the members and asso- 
ciates of the Institute (the only parties concerned) that, if at any time another 
journal, or another method of publication, should seem preferable, no consider- 
ations of favor, and no express or implied contract with this journal, need in- 
terfere with the change. We will not ask a week’s notice. On the contrary, we 
will welcome any measure which promises to further the interests of the Insti- 
tute. The Jron Age may renew its former proposition, if it can change ground 
in time, without fear that any ‘‘ business interests” of ours will oppose it. If it 
fails again, it will be for the same reason as before, that it is not considered as 
suitable a medium for publication as the ENGINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL. 

We are ready to listen to any suggestions, even from outsiders, for improving 
the Rules of the Institute ; and this is the reason that we pay attention to the 
arguments of the Iron Age. We have sincerely tried to find out precisely what 
it proposes, but its propositions have been so hasty and ill-considered, and it 
withdraws them so soon after making them, that we find it difficult to extract 
from the mass of contradictions and retractations anything which will stand up 
long enough to be discussed. 

In our last article we quoted the rules of the British Iron and Steel Institute 
toshow that they are, as concerns the reading and copyright of papers, precisely 
those of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, only stricter in form. 
The Jron Age, without consulting the rules of the British Institute, had offered 
them as a substitute for those which it condemned. To our exposure of its 
blunder it makes no reply, but charges us with ‘‘assuming” that the policy of 
the two societies is the same. What we did was to prove that the rule is the 
same, and point out the precise difference in the policy, namely, that the papers 
are in one case printed before, and in the other case after, the meetings. 

The lron Age has repeatedly asserted that the circulation of the ENGINEERING 
AND Min1neG Journat is so small that the papers printed in it do not reach the pub- 
lic for which they are intended. Now it argues thatthe printing of papers in the 
JouRNAL prevents their publication elsewhere, because of the circulation of the 
JourNaL to subscribers outside of the membership of the Institute. We 
respectfully suggest that the ron Age should drop one or the other argument. 
Let it make up its mind whether our circulation is too large or too small to suit 
its views. This it can easily do, without reference to the facts. That would 
naturally come afterwards. 

The approaching annual meeting of the Institute at Wilkes-Barre will give 
opportunity, if any be desired, for discussing the whole subject. The ‘great 
many” members who are ‘‘tired” of the present system may then open in 
concert, whether the performance be solo, duet, or chorus. The awful abuses 
and dismal perils which, extending beyond the bounds of the Institute, have 
affrighted even the distant Iron Age, can be fully exposed. We trust that some- 
body will make definite propositions, and adhere to them long enough to get 
them discussed. Thus far there seem to be but three alternatives suggested. 

The first is the former proposition of the [ron Age: to continue the present 
system, and put the Iron Age in the place of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JournAL. To that we shall make no objection beyond the expression of our 
(very natural) opinion that the ENGINEERING AND Minna Journat is the most 
suitable medium of publication. Every other claim, if any be found to exist, 
we explicitly repudiate. 

The second is the later suggestion of the lron Age that the Institute shall 
adopt the rulesand methods of the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain. 
There being now no difference in the rules, this plan contemplates two changes: 
the publication of papers in separate form ; and their publication before the 
meetings. We have already pronounced the second feature to be impracticable 
for a society the members of which are so widely scattered. Moreover, it has 
been found in other societies to be less favorable to vitality and interest than the 
method adopted in the Institute. As to the publication in separate form, if it 
took place after the meetings, it would scarcely remove the objections urged 
against the present system. Moreover, it would not be worth while to publish 
the papers in that way without the discussions. The proposition amounts, 
therefore, to abandoning half the present system, and leaving the volume of 
Transactions—only, issuing the latter three times a year instead of once. We 
need not inform members acquainted with the difficulties of the case that this 
would involve increased delay. The whole volume containing the Transactions 
of a single meeting would have to wait until the last paper had been prepared 
for the press, or else the publication would be irregularand incomplete. And how 
‘*tired” the Iron Age would become! 

The third alternative is the suggestion of the Iron Age that authors should be 
free to publish their papers wherever they choose, in addition to and in pre- 
cedence of their publication in the columns of a selected journal. In other 
words, since (according to the Iron Age) respectable newspapers will not print 








such papers after their official publication in a special journal, they shall be 
allowed to take their pick, and the ‘ official ” journal shall be obliged to publish 
‘*second-hand.” Individually, we are heartily in favor of this proposition, pro- 
vided it be combined with the first above named. As the Jron Age originated 
both, it ought not to object if both are accepted. Let the Iron Age be bound to 
print for nothing all the papers of the Institute, and furnish copies at a reduced 
price to all members and associates; and let all the authors who prefer the 
ENGINEERING AND MininG Journat send their papers first to us. That would 
suit us exactly, so far as ‘‘ business interests” are concerned. But we do not 
think it would suit the members or advance the interests of the Institute. And 
we even doubt (such is the mutability of earthly affairs!) whether it would suit 
the Iron Age. 

If our contemporary has any further changes to suggest, whether consistent or 
inconsistent with the foregoing, we shall examine them with an earnest desire 
to discover what value there may be in them. Its imputations upon the motives 
of the proprietors of the ENGINEERING AND Mrntxa Jovurnat, and its silly talk 
about ‘‘ the gentleman with the asterisk,” we can afford to disregard. . 
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the people whose remains in the shape of ruined towns, acequias, fortifications, 

and burial mounds are so plentifuljalso possessed some rude ideas of mines, 

and probably worked many of the copper and lead deposits now known, as well 
as washed in the gulches for gold. New Mexico was in fact known as a mineral 
country long before the discovery of gold in California, and it was by Mexican 
half-breeds from the Cimarron Range and Santa Fe that gold was first found in 
the bed of Cherry Creek, Colorado. 

With the building of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. to Pueblo, 
and the extension of the Rio Grande R. R. across the Raton Pass towards 
Santa Fe, a new era has opened for the Territory. The vigor displayed in the 
rapid building of these lines has undoubtedly been due in a great measure to 
the sudden growth of tne San Juan mines which lie just north of the border of 
New Mexico. But already their influence has been felt even in the most remote 
camps of Southwestern New Mexico. 

The production of the mines of this Territory has been as yet very light. The 
gold and silver shipments have never exceeded $500,000 annually, and until 
within the last five years no copper or lead was produced. Tne exports of base 
metal at present reach about $300,000, and are increasing steadily, with the 





ROSITA, 


silver bullion, Rosita, as a mining camp, became for a time almost deserted. 
Having at that time no reduction works of its own, nothing could be mined 
except such material as would stand the heavy cost of shipment to Denver, 
as well as the great depreciation in the price of silver. As a consequence all the 
small mines were closed, and on the larger ones the working force was cut down 
toa minimum. These were dark days for the new town on the crest of the 
Greenhorn Range, and the experience of the few months when labor was not in 
demand and cash nowhere to be found called forth all the patience of the few 
who were thoroughly enough convinced of the genuine value of the mines to 
stay and wait for the reaction. 

Early in the fall the change came, and from that @ay the town has been 
advancing steadily. One by one the mines have reopened, until now Rositer 
presents all the features of a live, active camp, with a future based upon a surer 
foundation than before, and with enough experience in dull times to check any 
disposition to an immediate overestimation of its strength in the future. 

The great silver vein of the camp is now under active operations for about 
3,000 feet of its length. In many respects this lode is unique. It has a dip of 
about 30° to the west, and as yet has only been worked and explored upon its 
hanging wall, which, in the Pocahontas and Humboldt claims, has carried a 
remarkably regular and uniform seam of ore. We believe the foot wall of the 
fissure as never been searched for or found. A depth of between 300 and 400 
feet has been attained, and in both the mines mentioned the shafts are going 
down steadily. The vein is so straight and regular that in the Pocahontas 
workings candles placed against the hanging wall at the extreme ends of one of 
the main levels do not show any appreciable curve in their alignment for a 
distance of nine hundred feet. On the lowest parts of the vein the wall is still 
found as perfect, being almost everywhere as smooth and even as if cut by 
masons. 

The Pocahontas is now yielding about 6 tons daily, but isin shape to pro- 
duce from 30.to 50 tons. Last fall it was determined by the owners to sink a 
perpendicular shaft, and a point was selected to the west and down the hill- 
side where work was immediately begun. This shaft is now 180 feet in depth. 
The last drift from it cut the vein 380 feet below its outcrop, and it is calcu- 
lated that, if the dip of the lode remains uniform below, it will be intersected 
about 800 feet below the surface. The company has just put up fine hoisting 
and pumping machinery, and as soon as these are in working order a heavy 
force of men will be put to work at the stopes and the yield raised to at least 
20 tons daily. 

The Humboldt shaft is down nearly 400 feet, and in the drifts run plenty of 
good ore is reported as displayed. This mine has been yielding steadily since 
its opening. It adjoins the Pocahontas, and presents the same general features, 
excepting that considerable water is found, while the Pocahontas is completely 
dry from end to end. 

Of the other mines of the district mention will be made in a future article. 

The ores mined on the Pocahontas and Humboldt vein range in value from 
20 to 175 ounces in silver per ton, and carry from one-half to ten per cent. of 
copper. The mineral vein is from two inches to three feet in width, and shows 
generally a streak of rich ore which is easily separated by hand sorting. Three 
classes are made, the poorest of which, varying from 20 to 40 ounces, is at 
present being stacked. The second grade, which runs up to Yo ounces, is 
milled in the town ; and the highest, shipped to smelting works in the northern 
part of the State. 

Rosita has two reduction works ; one, that of E. J. Mauuert, being a leach- 
ing establishment ; and the other, known as the Pennsylvania Works, which is 
just going into operation, being arranged for both leaching and precipitation, 
and leaching and amalgamation. A full description of these will be found ina 
succeeding article. t 


NEW MEXICO MINES. 


The time is rapidly approaching when New Mexico mines will attract no 











small amount of attention. All who have visited that distant territory unite in 
representing its mineral wealth as great as that of any part of the West. Evi- 
dences have been found in many places of ancient mining works, showing that 


continued development of the Clifton and Santa Rita copper mines. Up to 1870 


Last June, owing to the sudden and unprecedented decline in the value of | little or no silver bullion was produced, mining having been confined almost 


wholly to gold washing. With the opening of the Silver City district in Grant 
County, New Mexico entered the list of silver-producing districts, and has year 
by year since then increased her output of that metal, till now the exports of 
silver equal, if they do not exceed, that of gold. 

The cause of the slow growth of the Territory is to be found mainly in the 
| natural indolence of its inhabitauts, of whom the great majority are half-breeds, 
content to do nothing except such as may be necessary to earn their daily bread. 
Up to the present time it has also been the most inaccessible portion of the 
Union, only approachable by hundred of miles of staging over alkaline plains, 
and across burning, sandy deserts. Notwithstanding, the Territory has advanced 
slowly in the development of its mines, and now as railroads are approaching its 
borders is showing many indications of a vigorous future. Prospectors are 
moving across the line from San Juan and exploring both slopes of the main 
range to the southward ; inquiries are being made regarding the immense dry 
placers known to exist in the Rio Grande Valley and its tributaries, and in the 
already opened mining districts a renewed activity is reported as a consequence 
of the prospect of railroad communications with the rest of the world. 

The principal mining districts of New Mexico are the Moreno (quartz and 
placer) in the Cimarron Range, the Pinos Altos in‘the southwestern corner of 
the Territory (gold quartz), and the Old and New Placer Mountains. Of these 
the first two are at present the most developed. The second includes the Santa 
Rita and Clifton copper mines and the lively camps of Silver City and George- 
town. 

The Moreno mines have been at times developed with great vigor and energy, 
and have yielded excellent returns. The ores found are pyritous, decomposed 
at the surface, and of the class known as refractory, that is, not capable of being 
saved except by smelting. On that account as soon as the free surface quartz 
was exhausted the district languished, and cannot be expected to revive per- 
manently until supplied with proper reduction works. Meanwhile, the placer 
grounds of the Cimarron and Moreno rivers are being worked with success; and 
will in the near future attract enough attention to draw capital to the camp, 
which in every way is worthy of careful examination. 

Pinos Altos district, embracing the silver mines of Silver City and Georgetown, 
the copper mines of Clifton and Santa Rita, and the gold veins of Pinos Altos, is 
at present the most prosperous district in New Mexico. The silver mines are 
in limestone, and have yielded and are yielding handsomely. The copper 
mines are among the finest to be found anywhere, and are producing steadily. 
The gold lodes as yet are under a cloud. At the surface they yielded their 
treasure freely as usual, but as soon as the zone of decomposition was passed 
and pyrites was reached the camp received a check,owing to the remoteness of 
its position and the large capital required for the beneficiation of its ores, from 
which it has not yet recovered. 

The placer grounds lying at various points in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
and in the ranges bordering it on either side, are among the most extensive in 
the West. Millions of acres of upland slopes are known to be auriferous toa high 
degree, and before the Territory came into the possession of the United States 
these and the gulches adjacent were worked in rude ways by Mexicans and 

made to pay. The great disadvantage of the locality is the lack of water, but 
this trouble, surveys have shown, can be overcome. 

With a railroad once across its northern line and into the valley of Rio Grande 
a new life will come to this much neglected Territory. With mines as rich as 
those to be found anywhere, and hundreds of miles of deep placers scarcely 
touched, it presents a most inviting field for exploration and unusual attractions 
for careful investment. Itis to be hoped that the new southern road, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, will before long push its main line still farther south- 
ward, and open it to the world. t 








THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD AND THE COAL TRADE, 


The war between the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal has not been unproductive of good results, for probably it alone has 
saved the Cumberland coal trade from that paralysis which has prostrated the 
mining interests on the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in West 
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misfortune to be dependent solely on that road foran outlet to market. But the 
latter phases of this war have also been of use in showing in a very clear light 
the utter blindness of the policy governing Maryland’s great railroad. 

Mr. Garrett, the President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
after a delay of more than a month, answers Mr. Gorman, President of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, at great length, and evidently more with the object of defend- 
ing his company against anticipated adverse legislation by the State of Maryland 
which his oppressive policy and the political influence of his opponents seem to 
make probable, than with any direct bearing upon the origin of the war. This, 
the readers of the ENGINEERING AND Mininc Journax will remember, was occa- 
sioned by the Baltimore & Ohio Company aJlowing secret drawbacks on freights 
from the Cumberland region, to favored parties, or to those who would agree to 
transfer their entire business from the canal to the railroad. This pettitogging 
policy teok the place of what should have been a broad, liberal one, recognizing 
the condition and needs of the coal trade, and treating all its members with 
liberality and impartiality. . 

Mr. GaRReErr seems particularly desirous of convine:nz the citizens of Balti- 
more that the Baltimore & Ohio Company is the champion of the city interests, 
and that any reduction of tolls by the canal to a point below that which it pleases 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to exact is to be treated as a blow aimed directly 
at Baltimore. Asa special grievance Mr. Garrerr complains that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal Company, by reducing its tolls to 46 cents from Cumberland 
to Georgetown (184 miles), has drawn away tonnage from the railroad that keeps 
up high rates. And this offense is still further aggravated by the fact that the 
Canal Company is entitled by law to charge 69:92 cents, or, as Mr. Garrerr 
puts it, ‘‘the legal toll [meaning, we presume, the maximum toll allowed by 
law] on coal is 3g cent per ton per mile, or 69’92 cents for the whole distance 
of 184 miles,” or the rates charged are ‘‘ 23:92 cents under the legal rate.” 


* Nothing could possibly better express the policy of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


than this expression. Evidently this ‘legal rate,” the rate below which Mr. 
GaRRETT considers it is improper to go, is the maximum allowed by law. The 
State has consequently every interest in seeing that this ‘‘legal” limit is not 
put so high as to be oppressive to the citizens, for whatever it may be it will be 
exacted, except in cas2s where outside competition absolutely forces its 
reduction. 

It is quite true the more liberal policy of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal has 
increased its business, while that of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
diminishing ; but the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to the south, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to the north of it, whose coals are much less advantage- 
ously situated, have also enormously increased their coal business under the 
same liberal policy, while that of the fossiliferous Baltimore & Ohio has 
been declining. Has it never occurred to Mr. Garrett that it is his illiberal, 
obstructive policy that decreased the coal business of his road nearly 40 per 
cent. in three years, while that of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad increased 71 
pe cent. in two years, and that of the Pennsylvania Railroad from the Clearfield 
region increased 100 per cent. in three years? And does it not occur to the 
intelligent citizens of Maryland, and of the city of Baltimore in particular, that 
it is having its coal business ruined by a ‘‘ peanut policy” that seems totally 
incapable of comprehending the plainest essentials of commercial prosperity, 
and the conditions of the coal trade in particular ? 

What can possibly better illustrate the effects on Baltimore of this manage- 
ment than the following statement which Mr. Garrett, with the most astound- 
ing simplicity, gives as the result of his policy? ‘To appreciate fully this 
remarkable admission, we must remember that, as already stat.d, the bitumi- 
nous coal business of the Pennsylvania Railroad and of the Chesapeake and 
Onio Railroad increased enormously during the same three years. 

Mr. GaRRETT says : 


‘* Will the State of Maryland use its authority to crush or injure so vital and 
important an interest as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is to its chief city and 
to all the vast interests that are connected with it? Look at the effects of the 
coal trade alone upon the trade of Baltimore. Take the decrease as shown 
beiween 1873 and 1876—674,654 tons—and you represent a trade which would 
require 1,350 vessels of 500 tons each at the port of Baltimore to transport this 
coal to the points of consumption in the East and the North. What do 1,350 
vessels, added to our commerce for the coal trade, mean to this community—to 
the taxpayers and the citizens of Baltimore? They mean the vast expenditure 
that traffic requires in connection with its transportation ; a million of dollars in 
freight to the Baltimore & Ohio Company, largely distributed for labor and 
materials among our people, the expenditures of every vessel that enters our 
port for supplies and labor, and the various charges connected with its transac- 
tions. They mean also the large business in inward cargoes that would be 
brought to the port of Baltimore for consumption, for commerce, énd transpor- 
tation by those 1,350 vessels. The Baltimore & Ohio Company has been 
compelled, on account of the diminution chiefly of this coal trade, to reduce by 
thousands its skilled and valued workmen from its shops at Mount Clare and the 
works at Locust Point, and shops upon its lines, and of those engaged in the 
transportation service. It will'be compelied, unless it can regain and maintain 
this trade, to reduce further and largely in its forces at Cumberland, at Balti- 
more, and in all the counties throughout its lines.” 


After this fatal statement of what Baltimore has lost by his policy, Mr. Gar- 
RETT, with an amazing degree of candor, or assurance, or sarcasm, proposes 
the following conundrum : ‘“‘ Under these circumstances, what is the interest of 
the State of Maryland?” And the intelligent citizens of the State, not to say 
the stockholders of the railroad company, will surely have no difficulty in solv- 
ing it, 





Atter the above exhibit of the manner in which the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road promotes the welfare of the city of Baltimore, we are prepared for the fol- 
lowing modest claim which Mr. GarrerT makes : 

‘¢ This great railway has been, from the day of its origin to this hour, a faith- 
ful, vigilant, vigorous, and invaluable assistant to the progress and development 
of the interests of the city of Baltimore and of the State of Maryland, and of 
every portion of the State with which it is connected, and all which have so 
prospered through the prosecution of its enterprises.” 

Who, that has traveled over this road from Baltimore to Parkersburg, through 
a@ country eminently adapted by its natural advantages of climate, minerale, 
water-power, etc., to become a fruituful hive of manufacturing industry, has not 
been surprised to find it almost a wilderness—an almost total absence of fac- 
tories? No furnaces and iron works, such as we find scattered along the line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ; its coal mines closed or mining merely to supply a 
local trade ; its coal lands unsought at prices far below those willingly paid for 
inferior lands on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. If we inqnire the 
cause of this desolation—the reason why capital avoids investment in this region 
of wonderful natural advantages—we learn that it has been the practice of the 
enlightened management of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to make such exorbi- 
tantly high freights from points on its own line that have not the advantages 
of any other outlet, that no industry can thrive there. It is no mere rumor but 
a demonstrable fact that Cumberland merchants have sometimes found it less 
expensive to have their consignments of pork from Cincinnati sent past Cum- 
berland to Baltimore, reshipped to Georgetown, and then sent up the canal to 
Cumberland, because that station has no competing road. ‘This single example 
illustrates the policy of this company as well as would adozen that might be 
mentioned, 

Mr. Garrert seeks to interpose the public interest in the Johns Hopkins 
University between the growing indignation of the citizens of Maryland and his 
company by stating that the University has its chief foundation and support in 
the stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. We regret exceedingly to learn 
that this promising institution is depending for its support on so precarious a 
foundation, and it seems to us to be the urgent and plain duty of the Trus- 
tees of the University to transfer to some more safe and permanent security 
the funds on which so much depends. 

Mr. GarkEerr seems to be greatly distressed over theinjury which the enforced 
reduction of one cent per ton per mile in tolls on the Cumberland & Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has done to New York capital, and says : 

‘A large capital was invested where it was much needed in developing the 
interests of the mineral region of Western Maryland by citizens chiefly of New 
York. They built a costly railway through a difficult country, with high grades 
and severe curves. The same parties also invested in coal properties in that 
region, and changed what was comparatively a wilderness to a region tull of 
industrial progress. During many years this company failed to make any divi- 
dends, and never made more than tour or five percent. At the \period of this 
legislation the stock of the Consolidation Company, which owned this railroad, 
was selling at about 50 per cent. of its par value. What has been the result of 
that legislation? That stock has decreased to 25 per cent. of its par value, and 
its Owners in other States became greatly dissatistied and alarmed at the action 
ot the Legislature of Maryland, which, they believed, would make their invest- 
ments and property unremunerative and comparatively valucless.” 

When Mr. Garrett says that the Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad failed 
during many years to make any dividend, and that it never earned more than 
four or five per cent., he conveys a false impression, for it is well known that the 
net earnings of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad amounted to from 
thirty to forty per cent. on its capital of $1,500,000, and even within the past 
ten days some of this stock was bought in this city at $120, or 20 per cent. pre- 
mium, and the price asked for other lots was $150. And this notwithstanding 
the reduction in tolls required by the recent Maryland legislation, and the 
depressed condition of trade. The fact is the earnings of the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania Railroad have formed a kind of sinking fund to make up the losscs 
incurred in the mining department, and to provide the four or five per cent. 
dividends on the highly watered ten million dollars capital stock of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company. 

It is quite true Mr. Garrett and some of his friends who invested in Con- 
solidation stock at near 50 per cent. of its par value, have lost some $800,000 
by its decline to $25, and if he continues to hold it his losses will probabiy 
amount to much more than this. But because Mr. Garrett ruins his own 
property in common with that of others, by the adoption of an insane policy, 
which, by refusing to meet the demands of trade in reasonable transportation 
charges, destroyed the goose that laid the golden eggs, he certainly cannot 
plead his own incapacity us a reason for the intervention of the State to pre- 
serve him from its natural and inevitable fruits. But there is much other New 
York capital invested in the Maryland and Virginia mines dependent on Mr. 
GaRRET?’s roads for an outlet to market, and though these investments are 
suffering and are all but destroyed, even their imminent danger, which threatens 
the income of his own road, does not seem to inspire this eminent patriot with 
any policy above that suitable for managing a corner grocery. 

With every industry upon the line of the Baltimore and Ohio road lan- 
guishing or dead, while those on the neighboring lines are reviving and growing ; 
with a deep-seated aversion in all financial circles against making investments 
where they will be at the mercy of this Shylockian policy ; and with the disas- 
trous results to Baltimore, which we have given above on his own authority, we 
may well repeat Mr. Garretr’s question: ‘‘ Under these circumstances, 
what is the interest of the State of Maryland ?” 
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THE ALLOUEZ MINE AND ORE DRESSING, AS PRACTICED IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR | 
COPPER DISTRICT.* 


By Charles M. Rolker, E.M. 
(Continued from page 296. ) 


The mode of dressing the copper is nearly alike through the whole dis- 
trict. The following is a description of the mode in use at the Allouez Mill : 
The material after being stamped by the Bali stamp runs through launders to 
the hydraulic separators. Here 4 different sizes of ore result ; the 5th one, 
the slimes, are carried by launders from the separator along the sides of the 
building to the slime-collecting boxes. The plan has 4 hydraulic separators, 
each separator having 7 machines and 2 sieves, whence there are 28 machines or 
56 jigs in the building. Asthe arrangement for each quarter division of the mill 
is the same, it suffices to describe a quarter section to have thejmode of working of 
the whole mill. The plan, Fig. 16 A, shows the jigs with the respective numbers 
10, '2, 16, 25,and again 12, 16, 20, 30, etc., marked on them. These numbers 
designate the fineness of the wire sieves, being 10>< 10= 100 or 12) 12= 144, 
etc., rectangular meshes to a space 25 by 25 mm. (1 squareinch). To abbreviate, 
I will call such sieves the 10, the 12, 16, etc., sieves. Between two sieves the 
letter Mis marked, designating the machine with framework, between which 
the rocking levers, stems, plungers, etc., previously described, work. Two of 
such adjoining sieves form one machine, as shown on Fig. 18. An entire machine 
is 2°083 meters (6 feet 10 inches) wide, 1°068 meter (3 feet 6 inches) long, and 0838 
meter (33 inches) high on one end, and 0-965 meter (38 inches) high on the other, 
owing to the slant of the flooring. ‘The jigs in the first row, reckoned horizon- 
tally, are called the ‘‘ head-machines ;” in the second row, the “first tail sieves,” 
in the third row, the ‘finishers ;” in the fourth row, the ‘tail-finishers ;” in 
the fifth row, the ‘‘ second tail sieves.” 

From tbe horizontal separators the ore drops through perforated stoppers, Fig. 

Fig. 17. 17, on the aprons A of the respective 10, 12, 16, and 25 sieves. At 
this stage 1 will state that the final products of the Allouez 
mill are # No. 2, No. 3, and Ne. 4 copper, varying in purity 

yand size of grain. No. I copper are the chunks of metallic 
copper pounded together in the mortar,which are collected till 
a barreltul is obtained—one barrel per two months. Return- 
ing tothe top sieves, where the material has been received on 
the aprons, it runs down those on to the 10, 12, 16, and 25 
sieves ; here it is jigged ; the lighter material goes to the top, 
is washed down the aprons connecting the first with the second 
row, or the head-machines with the first tail sieves ; here it is 
rejigged. 

What runs throug the 10 sieves is No. 3 copper ; it is conducted by launders 
at the bottom of the machines along the floor to the aprons of the 16 sieves, in 
the third row—the finishers. The top rock of the 10 sieves is taken off, about 1 
pailful each time, and it is put back under the stamp, being very coarse ; the 
copper below it is No. 2 copper. The sieve is cleaned about four times a shift (12 
hours) ; 34 of a pailful of No. 2 copper is taken from it each time and put into 
the copper barrels. ‘The material running off from these Io sieves runs to the 
12 sieves of the first tail sieves, or the second row. It is rejigged here. The 
quantity that runs off here runs into the launders L, and is carried on to the 
beach. What runs through the 12 of the first tail sieves runs to the 16 sieves in 
the fourth row—the tail-tinishers. Itisof No.4 grade. The quantity remain- 
ing on the 12 sieve is skimmed about 4 times per shift, taking each time about a 
pailful. It is put back under the stamp. ‘The next sieve, the 12 of the head- 
machines, works exactly like the 10 sieve just described, and so does the 16 sieve 
in the second row, or the first tail sieves, work similar to the 12 sieve described 
of that row. The products of both are united and go to the same finishing sieve. 
In fact, the entire head-machines work all alike, only they run in couples of two. 
The products of the first two are kept together, and the products of the last two 
likewise. 10 and 12 form one couple, and 16 and 25 the other. The part going 
through the 16 and 25 sieves of the head-machines goes to the 25 sieves of the 
finishing machines, or third row. The part going through the 20 and 30 sieves, 
second row, or the first tail sieves, goes to the 30 sieve in the fourth row-—the tail 
finishers. Sieve No. 25, head-machines or first row, is skimmed only once a week. 
To say briefly : The head-machines furnish the copper No. 2. The tirst tail sieves 
to the head-machines have the material on the sieve restamped. The quantity 
running through the sieves of the head-machines is finished in the third row, on 
the finishing sieves. Again, the material running through the tirst tail sieves is 
finished in the fourth row, on the tail finishers. Coming to the third row, the 
finishers to the head-machines, we tind no rock for skimming on the 16 as well 





as 25 sieves of this row. On both sieves No. 3 copper is produced. The 16 
sieve is skimmed 6 times per shift, and 6 pailfuls of copper aretaken. The 25 


sieve of this series gives only I pailful of copper per shift. The material run- 
ning through the 16 finishing sieve is No. 3 copper; it is washed in the box 
marked 3, standing in front of the fourth row. What runs over the 16 finishers 
runs on the 16 tail finishers, fourth row, and unites with what came from Io and 
12 of the first tail sieves. What remains on the 16 tail-tinishing sieves is skim- 
med once per shift, yielding 1 pailful of skimmings, which are brought back 
under the stamps again. They collect about 1 pailful of No. 4 copper per week 
on this sieve. That running through this sieve is No. 4 copper; 1t is washed 
in the box next to the No. 3 copper. 

In a like manner the finer sieves 25 and 30, thirdand fourth row, work. The 
material running through the finishing 25 sieve is No. 4 copper, and so is also 
what runs through the tail-finisher 30. both are run into wash-boxes marked 
4. The No. 4 copper of the 30 sieve must still be keeved. The material 
accumulating on the 30 sieve is skimmed once in 12 hours, I pailful at the 
time. It is restamped. A1l the material running off of the tail-finishers, the 16 
and 30, is run into the box 8, which has the inclined sides before mentioned. 
The 16 enters the smaller compartment, the 30sands the largerone. From these 
boxes the material runs on to the second tail sieves, the 20 and 30 respectively. 
What copper remains on this is No. 4 copper. The rock skimmings go back to 
the stamps, and the material which runs through the sieves is No. 4 copper. 
It runs into the boxes marked No. 4, in front of the bottom machines. Both 
the No. 4 copper have to be buddled and tossed to purify them a little more. 
The rock skimmings of the 20 sieve bottom machines amount to I pailful per 
shiit; of the 30 sieves, to only ‘4 pailful. 
runs to the tail-house, uniting with the overflow of the box S. The product ot 
the rotating table is buddled in the apparatus before described. The material 
thrown into the head-box or hopper of the buddle is drawn out and worked 
towards the sides. Water is admitted, and the material well shoveled through 
and broomed. Water is drawn off, and the material divided into 3 parts, head, 











* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the New York 
meeting, February, 1877. 
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What runs over the bottom machines | 


middle, and tail. The tails are run back to the rotating table, the middle is 
rebuddled, and the heads are put into the keeve. 

The work in the keeve is effected by shoveling the material into it, fill the 
same half with water, and letting two boys turn the handle of the axle and fan 
before described. After about ten minutes the whole is fully well in rotation. 
{t is then tossed and packed with a box, the water is drawn off, and the tub 
skimmed with a scraper, which is an ordinary hoe with a 0.457 meter (18 inch) 
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handle. The quantity is divided into three portions. The top, or the lightest, | the Allouez mill hasa slant of 125 mm. per 1 meter 114 inch to the foot). 
goes back to the round table, the middle is again buddled, and the bottom, the | Whatever is spilt is washed together, swept, and utilized. In other mills 
richest material, is retossed. The second top is rebuddled, the second middle | there are separate catch boxes for this purpose in the flooring of the mill, f. e. 
is put in the keeve again, and the bottom is put into the barrels as No. 4 copper. | Calumet & Hecla, Franklin, Atlantic, ete. At the Franklin mill the product of 
This is essentially the Lake Superior process for dressing. The floo ng of! the rotating table, instead of being buddled and keeved, is conducted by laun- 
ders to a percussion table. The 
table has an apron suspended over 
—$—$___- ft its back end; on this the material 
runs. The lighter rock washes 
below the apron on the back end 
of the table into a box. These 
as , slimes are re-treated on the rotat- 
ing table ; the richer material ad- 
vances forward on the table, and 
is washed off into the copper box 
ini by a thin stream of water emitted 
from a triangular-shaped sheet 
iron box. The table is the com. 
mon percussion table suspended 
| nh on 4 iron arms, movable in the 
ey direction of the stroke. The 
stroke is given by 3 cams, fastened 
to an axle, striking on a piece of 
flat iron fastened below the table. 
The jar of the back stroke is 
eased by letting the table strike a 
spring, coiled round a stem, simi- 
lar to that in the bottom washer. 
This washed material is then 
keeved. The same table is at the 
Calumet & Hecla mills. The 
stroke in those mills is given by 
the elliptical gear of the Ball 
stamp. Such table makes 150 to 
160 strokes per minute. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





Allouez Mill. Fig. 16. A. 
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THE LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS. — 
An important legal question touch- 
ing the liability of Directors in 
trust corporations came up re- 
cently before Judge Donohue, 
holding Supreme Court Chambers, 
on the petition of Charles K. Foote, 
of Mobile, Ala., and numerous 
other policy-holders, represented 
by Barnes & Hanover, in the suit 
of the People of the State against 
the Security Life Insurance and 
Annuity Company and William 
H. Wickham, Receiver. The peti- 
tioners ask the Supreme Court, in 
the exercise of both its legal and 
equitable jurisdiction, to direct 
and empower the Receiver to en- 
force by a proper action or actions 
the personal liability existing 
under the general provisions of 
the Revised Statutes, against the 
Directors of the Security Life 
Insurance and Annuity Company, 
for declaring and paying unlawful 
dividends of profits to both stock- 
holders and policy-holders of the 
company iti violation of the pro- 
visions of the charter of the com- 
pany and of the said Revised 
Statutes. In support of the peti- 
tion it is claimed that the Directors 
having illegally distributed to the 
policy-holders over $1,000,000 of 
the assets of the company, the 
court should unquestionably direct 
and empower the Receiver, either 
alone or jointly with representa- 
tive stockholders and policy-hold- 
ers, to prosecute an action or file a 
~ supplemental bill or petition, to 

enforce the Directors’ liability. 

The State of New York, it is held, 

is under obligations to the other 

States of the Union to pursue to 
- the utmost limit all possible legal 
l remedies, to redress the infamous 

a, outrages inflicted on thousands of 
families that have recently failed 
in New York; that if the courts of 
this State fail in this respect, the 
confidence of the public in financial 
institutions in the City of New 
York will not be restored in half a 
century, and trust in business and 

k mercantile honor will not and 
ought not to be given. Under the 

sanction of New York State char- 

ee ters, these corporations have en- 
tered into the inner sanctuaries of 

thousands of households, not only 

in this but in every other State in 

the Union, and for aseries of years 

have reaped therein their golden 

harvests. Since the incorporation 

of the Security Company, $1,156,- 


— ; ar | _ [ 567 73 have been paid in dividends 
~~ a c : ) to policy-holders, exclusive of the 
=f : dividends paid to stockholders. 


This question may become of 
Scale of Fact. kciuch=i foot ractical importance to the stock- 
0 3 6 9 2 24 ft. folders of railroad and coal com- 
Se panics who have declared divi- 


Metric Scale. dends not earned. 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF IRON.* 
By Henry M. Howe, A. M., M. E. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 


Discussion following the reading of Mr. H. M. Howe’s paper at the February 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. t 


Mr. R. W. Raymonp.—It seems to me that the terms ‘ wrought iron” and 
‘wrought steel ” could be retained instead of weld iron and weld steel, which 
are both new and liable to misconstruction. An evidence of this was the fact 
that in this debate they have already been construed to refer to the property of 
welding possessed by the metal. I would not undertake to decide hastily upon 
a point uf this kind ; and, if ‘‘wrought iron” does not fairly cover all tliat was 
meant by ‘‘ weld iron,” I would give up this view. In the discussion on this 
subject at the June meeting in Philadelphia it was suggested that ‘‘wrought iron” 
would not include blooms ; but from this view I beg leave to differ. Homogeneity 
cither means the absence of all structure, or the uniformity of appearance and 
structure over a single section. In the first sense it is not true of any steel, nor 
is it a result of fusion and cooling. In the second sense it is true of many 
wrought irons. The cross-section of a fibrous structure, as Dr. Adolf Schmidt 
has pointed ont, may be homogeneous. What is meant by the Committee's pre- 
amble is the absence of fibrous structure or the presence of granular structure. 
Hence the preamble is defective, in defining as a characteristic of steel a property 
which it does not strictly possess at all, and which in the sense intended, even, 
not all steel possesses. Imerely make this criticism by way of putting it on | 
record, and explaining why I have taken pains to frame the resolution which I 
shall offer in such a way as not to indorse the preamble. 

Mr. Wa. Merca.r.—With regard to Mr. Howe’s questions put to machinists 
and carpenters, [ would say that the evidence of such men has no value what- 
ever wheu it is known, as all steel makers know, that many mechanics who have 
been steel workers for years do not know what steel is, so far as its structure, or 
laws of action, or its composition is concerned, This whole discussiou grew out 
of a mistake in the omission of a word. If Mr. Holley had said * cast” steel is 
‘malleable iron made homogeneous by fluidity,” and subsequently if I had said, 
in my paper before the American Society of Civil Engineers, “cast” steel * is 
iron which has been produced by fusion and which may be forged,” this discus- 
sion probably would not have arisen. The question has three aspects : 1. The 
scientific ; 2, the practical ; 3, the commercial. I can appreciate the advantages 
in the proposed nomenclature, but do not admit its superiority to the one now in 
use, which may be tabulated as follows : 


( Catalan 


> 
| | Bloom 1 Finery 
| | \ Bars 
Puddled - Plates 
) Wrought { Beams, ete. 
| Blister 
German 
| Steel Shear 
ae Puddled 
or ; \ Pig iron 
Not malleable 5 yj ordinary castings 
Castings—annealed and decarbor ized in oxides 
Castings—not highly carbonized 
Cast Crucible 
Malleable Stecl Bessemer, or pneumatic 
( Or Siemens-Martin. 
Open hearth, - And Siemens by pig 


and ore process. 


The above arrangement contains nothing more than the present well-under- 
stood commercial classification, except the grouping of the old steels under the 
generic term ‘‘ wrought steels.” The advantage of having a new nomencla- 
ture, which can be literally translated from one language to another, is entirely 
outweighed by the coinage of the adjective ‘ weld,” and by the introduction of 
new terms which are no improvement upon those in use and which must lead to 
confusion. The word “wel,” as here used, is entirely new, and not as good 
as ‘*welded” would have been; and the good old word “wrought,” which 
expresses something and means what it is intended to express, is munch better 
than either. The existing commercial classification, which I have placed upon 
the board for convenient reference, and not as anything I propose or anything 
new, is entirely satisfactory to manufacturers and consumers, and is, I claim, 
also scientific. 

The commercial side is important. People who know what they want order 
steel without any confusion of ideas (not terms). They order, for imstance, 
steel that will not harden under any conditions, which may be cupped cold by 
being forced through a die, and from that through all of the quantities of carbon 
up to 0.30 per cent., giving such a variety of conditions as to bring every possi- 
ble percentage of carbon into practical use, and the steel maker meets these 
requirements without difficulty. 

In answer to the statement that the term steel is applied to what the Com- 
mittee wish to call ‘‘ingot iron,” for the purpose of giving it an enhanced and 
fictitious value, I would ask the gentlemen to make their researches among the 
skilled mechanics throughout New England, and even here in New York, wher- 
ever fine work is done; for instance, at sewing machine (not mechanics) 
manufactories, silver-plating and nickel-plating works, etc., where steel has 
come into very large use. Among such people, they will find that steel is 
ordered expressly on account of its superiority to iron—the difference being 
well understood—and that they gladly pay the increased price because it is 
compensated for in the labor required to secure a fine finish, and again in 


room for law suits. The classification of the International Committee intro- 
duces new terms, and with these terms confusion, which will open the door 
for all sorts of legal disputes, and as a scientific nomenclature it is no bet- 
ter than that which we have. 

I agree with Mr. Raymond in his criticism of the word homogeneous so far as 
it meant to convey an impression of absolute homogeneity, for we can find a great 
variety of structure in the same bar of steel ; but so far as it conveys the idea of 
such homogeneity of structure and of composition as are due to fusion it is cor- 
rect. I would ask Mr. Raymond to insert in his resolution that the ingot steel 
and ingot iron of the new nomenclature are equivalent to what is now known as 
cast steel, including the so-called low steels, this being important commercially, 
because it is simply impossible to draw an arbitrary line between steels which 
will harden and steels which will not harden. Iron and steel cannot be sepa- 
rated by the property of hardening, for hardening depends on many conditions, 
the amount of carton being only one. ‘The size of the piece, the temperature 
to which the bar is raised, the temperature and conducting power of the cooling 
medium, and many other circumstances influence the hardening. It being un- 
derstood that the nomenclature on the board is the correct existing commercial 
nomenclature, and is so recognized by the Institute, there is no objection to the 
amended resolution, as it gives opportunity to those who wish to write in terms 
which shall be the same as those that are now adopted in Europe ; and with 
this understanding I shall not oppose the use of the terms ingot iron and ingot 
steel for literary purposes. I have no authority to speak for the International 
Committee, and had intended to take no part in this discussion. I do so only 
because I think the work of the committee is not thoroughly understood. It 
would not have been possible to make any report against which there would not 
have been objections. Our profession makes, as a general thing, conservative 





| men, and the first objection that would naturally arise to any proposed classi- 


fication would be that it is new. The object of the Committee was to present a 
classification which would be based upon some recognized principle, and which 
would not doaway with any of the old terms with which we have been s0 long 
familiar, but which would classify them in some such way as, while retain- 
ing their use, to show exactly what their relative meanings were, and thus 
prevent the confusion which now prevails. It was the intention at the outset 
not to introduce any new terms at all, and it may be said that this has been car- 
ried out, except so far as the English language is concerned. It is very remark- 
able that the words which have been selected can be exactly translated into 
three different languages, and that no serious objection has been urged to any of 
them except in this country. They have been accepted, almost withont criti- 
cism, in Europe, and, what is most remarkable, in Germany, where there has 
been up to now such a multitude of terms in use. Icould have wished that the 
English terms had been alittle moreEnglish. The terms eld iron and weld steel, 
though they express the idea perfectly, sound strangely to Anglo-Saxon ears, 
while their equivalent terms are perfectly satisfactgry, and have already been ac- 
cepted. Personally, 1 should much rather prefer some other adjective to ‘‘ weld” 
as applied to iron and steel, for, while it is thoroughly Saxon, it is not Anglo- 
Saxon. Ithink it possible that some other term might be found that would ex- 
press the idea of the mode of manufacture as this does and at the same time be 
more English. The objection to the term as it now stands, is one of usage, 
which, if it is adopted, use will correct, but I see no cbjection whatever to the 
principle involved. 1t does not mean that the material so classified possesses 
the property of welding, for if that was the meaning it would give no proper dis- 
tinction, since in the strict sense of the term even cast iron may be welded ; 
but it means that the particles have been welded together in the process of manu- 
facture by pressure and not welded by fusion, as is the case with castiron, ingot 
iron and steel. The ambiguity of the term is not a serious objection to it, and 
‘comes only from the fact that the report of the Committee is necessarily concise. 
The report would have been by far too long if it had been thought necessary to 
go into the discussion of all the reasons which led to its adoption by the Com- 
mittee. 1 should prefer that some other word should be found, if it is possible. 
but itseems tome doubtful whether any other term can be found which can be 
translated, and which will express the idea of the mode of manufacture as this 
does, and I therefore hope that the finding of another term may be referred to 
the committee. 1 shonld be exceedingly sorry to have an attempt made to 
modify the report without the most careful deliberation, and think that, if it is 
| to be modified, the modification should be made by the same persons who pre- 
sented the report. If no other word can be found which will express the idea in 
| the three languages, I should prefer the report to remain as it is rather than to 
sacrifice any principle which is expressed in it. Iam unable to see why the 
manufacturers should make any objection to the classification, since no change 
has been made in the definitions which involve any new principle. The terms 
‘* cast” iron, ‘* cast” steel, and ‘‘ pig” metal were considered to be just as ob- 
jectionable at the time they were introduced as the terms proposed, and the term 
pig, though it has a history, is a very arbitrary selection. Long usage has made 
us familiar with them, but if we should undertake to criticise the accepted terms 
}of metallurgy, what should we do with the gobs, the sows, the bears, and other 
similar terms that we find accepted everywhere without criticism? Usage has 
made ts familiar with them, and usage will make us equally familiar in a much 
less time and with much greater reason with the terms ze/d iron and weld steel. 
The matter at stake in this discussion is the principle involved more than the 
terms. Iron and steel will always remain iron and steel, even though the modes 
of manufacture may change ; but, with the progress of invention and discovery, 
different qualities of the material will be brought into prominence, which 
will give names more or Jess definite to the mat-rial manufactured. These will 
| involve new considerations possibly, and when these considerations are brought 
forward we shall probably have to modify the names again just as they have 
| been moditied little by little in years gone by, and brought us into the confusion 





the enhanced value of their wares. The fact is, that in the last fifteen years 
this branch of the steel manufacture has grown to such an extent that a 


very large percentage, probably half the weight of all that is produced, is of | 
this very mild steel ; and it is not known that any one ever confused it with | 


wrought iron or was deceived as to its value. 
The object of my paper last fall was to show that this commercial classi- 
fication was not unscientific, and that it was perfectly clear and allowed no 








* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the New York meet- 
ing, February 28, 1877, in opening the discussion on the motion to adopt the report of the 
International Committee on the Nomenclature of Iron and Steel. 

+In publishing the account of the animated discussion which followed the reading of Mr. 
Howe’s paper, it has been thought best to record only the points of the discussion which bear 
directly on the subject, and the members participating have been requested to write out their 


remarks, based on notes provided them by the Secretary and taken down by him during the | 


discussion. In this way the report is freed from all extraneous matter, and the views of the 
speakers appear concisely and forcibly, which will more than compensate, it is believed, for 
the absence of the strict sequence in the debate, 

& The resolutions adopted at the close of the debate have already been published in the ENGrn- 
EERING AND MINING JOURNAL of March 10, 1877, T. M. Drown, Secretary, 


in which we now are. With the active research of to-day, and the necessity of 
reducing the cost of manufacture, new relations of the materials composing iron 
and stee] will be given, some of which may be only trade-marks, just as to-day 
we have carbon, titanium, chromium, silicon, and other steels. These names 
will involve more or less truth, and will come to the surface and will disapp<ar 
from time to time, and will simply arrange themselves in their proper places 
under the new classification, but that will not affect it. It has been recently dis- 
| covered that phosphorus and silicon have a most unexpected influence in pre- 
venting the solubility of cast iron, so that recent investigations seem to show 
that, if we can only get certain proportions of phosphorus and certain propoitions 
of silicon in the iron, and be able to cast it thin enough, we may be able to dis- 
solve gold and platinum in vessels of this character. The development of such 
a manufacture may lead to some other important discoveries, and the product 
may receive a name which will be current, but it will not necessitate any such 
| change in the classification. Much has been said in regard to retaining the 

term of cast steel, which 20 years ago was a very precise term, but has become 

so ambiguous that we require already the use of anotheradjective, as, ‘‘ crucible” 
| cast steel, in order to define it. It is not the intention to do away even with this 
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term for commercial purposes, but it does not seem to me at all improbable that 
20 years hence we shall neither have the term cast steel nor even carbon steel in 
use, but that we may possibly find that other substances combining in certain 
proportions with iron will produce a material which will have the properties of 
steel, and yet not be steel, according to our present ideas. I must agree with 
Mr. Howe that, from the time of Tabal Cain down,: hardening and tempering 
have been characteristic properties of steel, and it has not been forgotten in the 
report, but it would have been unwise to have taken these properties only as a 
distinguishing feature of the commercial compound of carbon. It must be 
remembered that the report of the Committee was a compromise, but it was of 
such a nature that no principle was sacrificed in mking it, which is, I think, 
the reason why the very acute and very critical Germin minds have adopted it. 
It was adopted by the Committee more to have acommon language in technical 
discussion which would make the research of one country available in another, 
and d> away with the ambiguity of the terms now in use rather than for com- 
mercial purposes ; but while the report is fully advpted for scientific discussion, 
it seems to me equally well adapted to settle the vexed questions which are con- 
stantly arising in commercial transactions, and has, besides, the very great 
m2rit of being susceptible of accurate definition, and capable of being applied 
equully well to commercial and scientific transactions. I hope, not as a member 
of the Committee, but as an engineer, that the report will be adopted, and that, 
if any changes are to be mide in it, the part of the report in which change seems 
to be desirable shall be referred to the Committee for their consideration. The 
report, as a waole, has been hailed in Europe as a harbinger of peace, and 
familiarity with it will, I think, do awiy with most, if not all, of the objections 
raised against it. 


THE SILVER SANDSTONES OF UTAH. 


To THe Eprror: Str—H wing receatly had occasion to visit Utah’s El Dorado, 
Leads, or the ‘*couutry of the silver sandstones,” perhaps a few words concern- 
ing it my not prove uninteresting. This mining region, which is at present 
creating not a little interest in this section of the couutry, is situated in the ex- 
treme southwastern corner of the Territory, some three hundred and twenty 
miles from Silt Lake City. Tae formation is a beautifully stratified red and 
white sandstone, but greatly broken upand eroded. Where thestrata have been 
undisturbed they rise up to a height of perhaps a thousand feet above the 
a ljacent valley in table monntains, alternately banded in red and white, and 
plainly showing the former height of the whole country. 

The num+rous extinct volcanoes, and the vast quantities of voleanic rock found 
throughout Southern Utah, and particularly this section, point to at least one 
agent, and no doubt a powerful one, which served to produce the numerous 
foldings and contortions of the strata, while the great sandy deserts covered 
with sage and cactus bear abundant evidence to the erosion. On the northern 
side of what was once a vast basin lying between several ranges of high moun- 
tiins of old rock, where the erosion of an anticlinal has left ridges or reefs 
cropping out at various angles, are situated the mines. Most of these are as 
yet hardly more than prospects, but present a remarkably fair showing for the 
work done. 

The fact of finding beds of sandstone impregnated with silver in sufficient 
quantities for working—although not so new as many suppose—is still unusual, 
to say the least ; especially when found in such large quantities and of such 
value as in this case. The miners, who expect to find ore only in veins in the 
older rocks, as the granites, gneisses, and porphyries, and who some years ago 
were puzzled at finding it in limestone, are totally at a loss in the present case. 
Those who, in their ignorance, claim that it contradicts all previous theories, 
proceed to furnish new ones, and some indeed of the wildest description. In 
accordance with the too common habit of assigning the most complex reasons to 
account for the simplest things, they talk about infiltration and sublimation from 
below, after the formation of the rock, and even after the breaking up and 
erosion of the strata ; and a correspondent of a Western mining paper of some 
note has nearly, if not quite, come to the conclusion that the chloride of silver 
has been deposited in the rock, since it was broken up, by the sublimation of 
vapor, which, coming from an unknown source below, penetrated through and 
through the pores of the sandstone and clay ; and suggests that in time they 
may reach the source in the shape of a deposit of the pure metal. Without 
remarking upon such a theory, which a glance at the ore ought to dispel, I will 
proceed to mention a few details. 

The sandstone consists of red and white deposits, carrying some lime asa 
cementing material, with occasional layers of clayey or shaly rock, and consid- 
erable carbon scattered throughout. This carbon, which is evidently from the 
decomposition of drift material, of which the impression in the rock and even 
the plant itself is yet distinct, occurs in important layers in places; end Iam 
informed that small beds of coal are found not far distant. Petrifactions, even 
of the size of large trees, are not uncommon, some of which form a valuable ore. 
The white sandstone, which appears to be of a somewhat finer texture than the 
red, seems so far to have carried the ore, but the whole strata, including the red 
variety, I understand, carries more or less, and it is probable that nearly any of 
the rock will give traces. 

The mines are merely shafts or inclines, sunk upon such beds of sandstone or 
clayey rock as crop out on the so-2alled reefs, and which prove of sufficient 
value to work. These veins, as they are there called, are entirely conformable 
with the strata, and in no case do they cut across the adjacent layers of rock. 
They appear to be richest where there is the most carbon, which evidently has 
acted as a reagent to precipitate the silver from solution and to deposit it, some- 
times as flakes of native silver, in its midst. In some cases the form of the plant, 
of apparently a reedy nature, is yet distinct, in which the cells are yet visible, 
but to & great extent filled with valuable ore. Other beds carry considerable 
copper in the form of blue or green carbonate, and also iron in nodules which 
run very high in silver. These latter naturally give to it a very streaky nature, 
making a most careful sampling an absolute necessity. A light sandstone con- 
taining streaks or fine layers of a dark material, which elsewhere would not 
attract attention, is there found sometimes to run from $50 to $100 a ton, while 
the darker rock, containing considerable carbon, copper, or iron nodules, will 
at times run far into the hundreds or even thousands. 

The dark ore goes by the name of a black sulphide or carbonate among the | 
miners, but is probably only a chloride of silver mixed with free carbon. 

There seems scarcely room for doubt that the deposition of the ore was perfectly 
contemporaneous with the formation of the sandstone strata in which it lies ; or that | 
it was precipitated as chloride and native silver, Av AND DURCNG the time that the beds 
of sand were BEING DEPOSITED, BEFORE it became ROCK, and while they were yet in a 
horizontal or nearly horizontal posttion. Everything points so strongly to this | 
conclusion that it seems almost impossible to think otherwise. ‘That the whole | 
basin was once an inland sea or estuary, whose bottom was hundreds of feet 
above the present valley and probabiy at or nearly on a level with the neigh- 





boring sandstone table mountains, seems evident ; and that at times the land 
arose above water level, or was subjected to different currents bringing material 
for the different strata, as shown by their variety, and between whose deposition 
considerable time may have elapsed, seems probable ; while during the formation, 
at certain times more than others, silver in the solution must have mingled in 
the waters and been precipitated among the layers and lamin of the sand and 
clay, and in great quantities where there was the most vegetable mold, carbon, 
andiron. The source of these mineral waters may have been springs or rivulets 
from the higher land at the sides of the basin, which, in their course through the 
mountains, have taken silver into solution only to have it again precipitated on 
reaching the lower levels and meeting with brine ; and it is not improbable that 
upon exploration large silver-bearing veins may be found in the older and higher 
land of the vicinity. 

Since that period the strata have been folded, bent, and broken by volcanic 
action or the contraction of the earth’s crust, and the upper portions washed away, 
leaving no places but the two sides of an auticlinal cropping out in reefs, with 
opposite dips, several miles apart. Between these are sometimes found small 
mountains of volcanic reef, which in places has overflowed and is found cap- 
ping the sandstone. Here, as well as far to the north, vast overflows of such 
material have taken place, covering rock of a comparatively recent date, and 
seeming almost too extensive to be the outpouring of volcanoes alone. 

At present the mines are confined to three nearly parallel sandstone reefs crop- 
ping out in the little Mormon village of Leeds and the neighboring camp of 
Silver Reef, and to several similar reefs of probably the same or nearly the same 
strata which are found dipping in an opposite direction several miles to the 
south, near the banks of the Rio Vergin. Some of the lower portions of this 
anticlinal are still seen intact a little further down, while the same red reef, 
apparently, is found overlying the white ones. These reefs can be traced for 
ten or twenty miles to the southwest, cropping out at intervals along the sur- 
face, but as yet have been but little prospected. From the nature of the oreand 
the manner of its occurrence and deposition it is almost safe to conclude that it 
extends throughout the whole basin for many miles around, and can or will be 
found wherever these same reefs crop out (which they probably do to the south 
and west), or wherever these strata may be struck, either by sinking on the 
synclinals or prospecting on the sides of the neighboring table mountains. 

That in all places these strata will be equally rich is not cerain, but the chances 
of considerable uniformity are good, while it is more than likely that other beds 
than those already found wlll be struck that may prove as rich or even richer 
than the present ones. 

From the circumstances one would deduce that, having once got below the 
water level, the character of the ore would remain pretty much the same, and 
perhaps be somewhat richer than near the surface, where it may have been 
weathered and some of the ore have been dissolved out and found its way to 
lower levels, while the thickness would be tolerably constant. There seems no 
doubt but that in time plenty such ore as has already been found will be easily 
discovered. Here, as elsewhere, the Diamond Drill would be a valuable aid, 
And it is a matter of some surprise that as a cheap and efficient mode of pros- 
pecting it is not more extensively used throughout the West. 

The ore, being a remarkably free milling one and easily crushed, can be cheaply 
worked ; probably, with suitable mills, for ten dollars a ton. 

As in every new camp, the ore is overrated by the miners, who will say and 
honestly believe that it will run far more than it really does ; this is especially 
the case where the ore is a new one to them, and one which they have hardly 
learned yet to sort properly. Careful samplings and assays show that there is a 
large and apparently unlimited amount of ore ranning from $20 to $50 per ton, 
several beds, a foot or more in thickness, assaying from $50 to $200, while others 
have streaks of various widths from one to ten inches, yielding ore from $200 to 
$1,200. Some carefully sorted ore, and no inconsiderable amount at that, will 
run from one to five thousand per ton. These figures I deem moderate and fall 
far below those of the miners’. At present the low grade ores are worthless, and 
nothing under a hundred or hundred-and-fifty dollar ore is treated, except, per- 
haps, the company’s own ore. Indeed, those that can, prefer to await better and 
cheaper milling facilities rather than pay the present charges or ship their ore to 
Salt Lake City or Pioche, the nearest places to market. To meet this demand 
several new mills are on their way in, and others are said to be preparing. 

The Leeds Mining Company of San Francisco has had a mill operating there 
for over sixty days, which has done well. They have ten stamps, eight pans, 
and four settlers, with which they treat thirty tons a day, and are said to save 
over ninety per cent. of the assay value. They work the ore from their own 
mine, and do but little custom work. In addition there are two other small 
mills which treat a few tons each daily, and a small one for wet treatment, 
which is being tried. Of the mines, the Leeds Company’s is the most developed. 
It is down several hundred feet and some drifting done, making, it is said, a 
good showing. The rest are as yet but little opened, being generally from ten 
to sixty feet deep. Among the best looking may be mentioned the Stormont, 
Duffin, Barbee’s, Vanderbilt, Emily Jane, Smith, and others. 

The amount of good ore on the various dumps and the bullion shipments of 
the mill (over seventy thousand dollars) testify to what has been done, while the 
present activity of mining men and some California companies argues well for 
the future. I regret that lack of time and data prevented a fuller and more 
positive description of this most interesting country, and a definite conclusion 
as to the epoch to which these rocks belong. Certain things, such as the red 
sandstone, proximity of coal, abundance of carbon, and appearance of certain 
plants resembling those of the carboniferous, suggest that period, but without 
further examination it would be premature to pronounce it such, as it might be 
of a much later epoch. C.F. A. 

Satt Lax City, Utan, April 14, 1877. 


A REVOLUTION IN HORSESHOEING PrRIcES.—A sensation has been produced 


| among the horseshoers and horse owners of New York by the reduction of the 


rice of shoeing from $3 50 to$1 50 per set of four shoes by tke Goodenough 
orseshoe Manufacturing Company. This heavy reduction, however, has been 
accompanied by an announcement which reveals the existence of a very singular 


| condition of affairs in the business. The company declares that it has absolutely abol- 


ished all coachmen’s and groom’s commissions, and adds that, if it is considered by 
any of its customers necessary that their servants be ‘‘ staked,” such customers are 
not desired. The only terms are cash when the work is done. Before the advent of 
the Goodenough Company not a horse was shod in the city of New York under $3. 


| To-day the average price of the work is $2. This has been brought about entirely 


by the competition introduced. The number of horses in the city and vicinity is 
estimated at about 50,000, each of which is shod, on the average, once 2 msiath. 
The horse-railroads, of course, are the greatest patrons. The contract price of the 
Second Avenue Railroad Company is $12,000 less than by the old method. The 
Belt Line’s contract is $13,000 less. The saving to a company making use of the 
Goodenough Company’s method is not far, therefore, from $150,000 a year, 
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THOUGHTS ON THE THERMIC CURVES OF BLAST FURNACES.* 


By H. M. Howe, A. M., E. M, 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to present to you a few thoughts on some of the pheno- 
mena and laws of iron smelting. Owing to the great complexity of the subject, 
to the great variety of points to be taken into consideration, many of which are 
very poorly understood, and to the meagerness and even conflictoriness of our 
information with regard to some of the most important laws which govern the 
subject, the fruits of such thoughts as I venture to offer you must be received as 
speculations, not as facts. Nevertheless, in discussing old phenomena from 
new standpoints, thus furnishing a metallurgical parallax, if 1 may say so, these 
theoretical speculations may have their value in helping to a clearer compre- 
hension of the phenomena and laws we now know, and in suggesting new lines 
of inquiry. 

While an increase of height in blast furnaces is not always followed by in- 
crease in their power of production, experience proves that it tends to increase 
it; for while we have many cases of short furnaces producing more iron than 
longer ones, yet enormous productions, such as those of the Lucy and Isabella 
furnaces of Pittsburg, and of the furnaces of Esch sur l’Alzette in Luxembourg, 
have never been reached in short furnaces. We may safely infer that height is 
an element essential to great production, though of course not the only essen- 
tial element, and that, in the case of high furnaces which are not capable of 
great production, some other essential element is wanting. Moreover, experi- 
ence teaches that within limits increase of height tends to increase the producing 
power in a still higher ratio. Thus, in the Esch furnace, which is 19°38 meters 
(65 feet) high, 393 tonnes (or 387 gross tons) of 311g per cent. ore have been 
smelted in twenty-four hours, with coke containing 18 per cent. of ash. Now, 
I doubt very much whether a furnace half as high (or 9°77 meters = 3214 feet 
high), no matter how broad it be, could, under any circumstances whatever, 
smelt 98-5 tonnes (or 97 gross tons) of such ore in a day, or one-fourth as 
much as the Esch furnace. 


Without discussing the other elements which are essential to great production, ; 
and without even asserting in what cases increase of height will increase pro- | 


duction, [propose to examine the element of height alone, simply trying to 
explain why, when all other circumstances are favorable, a slight increase of 
height may produce a much more than proportionate increase of productive 
power. 


The thermic curves (or curves showing the relation between the temperatures | 


of different points in the furnace and the height of those points above the furnace 
hearth) of the Clarence furnace, as given by Bell,t I believe throw some light 
on this subject, and show us one, at least, of the reasons why the maximum pro- 
duction of very tall furnaces exceeds the maximum output of short ones, in a 
much greater ratio than that of the length of the tall ones to that of the short 
ones. [In these curves, Figs. 1 and 2, N NV NN, the ordinates are proportional 
to the heights of the different points in the furnace above the hearth, the 
abscisse to the temperatures which Bell found at these points. The full line 
N Nin Fig. 1 is the curve determined by Bell, the broken line M M being an 
imaginary curve of temperature to which I shall refer later]. 

The shape of these curves is such as to lead us to infer that, if either furnace 
be so lengthened as to lower the temperature at which the gases escape, its upper 
and cooler zones will be lengthened by almost the whole amount of the total 
increase of heat of the furnace, while the lower and hotter zones will be hardly 
lengthened atall. This inference is strengthened by the fact that these upper zones 
in the 24 m. furnace exceed in length the corresponding zones in the 14 m. fur- 
nace in a much higher ratio than that of the total length of the former furnace to 
that of the latter, while the length of the hot zones is nearly the same in both 
furnaces. After dwelling on this point I shall try to show that the productive 
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power of a furnace is limited by the length of the coal zones, and that it is prob- 
ably nearly independent of the length of the hot zones. 


Taking, first, the case of the 24 m. furnace, let us assume— 
(1.) That the gases escape at a temperature of 400° C. (752° F.). 


* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the Philadelphia 
meeting, October, 1876. 


+Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, November, 1871. 





(2.) That they weigh 6°6 tonnes per tonne of iron (or 130 ewt. per ton of iron). 

(3-) That their specific heat is 0:24 
_ (4-) That the minerals weigh 3°5 tonnes per tonne of iron (or 70 cwt. per ton of 
iron). 

(5) That their specific heat is 0°20. 

Let us use for our unit of the quantity required to raise one kilogram of 
water one degree Centigrade. 

Now let us suppose that, without altering the other conditions of the furnace 
in the least, we raise its walls to such a height that the gases are cooled* 22°, and 
escape at 378° C. instead of at 400°C. This will imply that they transfer to the 
minerals in the newly added portion of the furnace 22 0'24 >< 6500 = 38,848 

34,848 
3500 X 0°2 

At first sight it would appear that the radiation and conduction of heat from 
the hearth, and the transfer of heat to the minerals from the volume of gases 
rushing up the furnace, being such that the minerals arrive at each particular 
level at a certain temperature, the further transfer of 38,848 calories to them in 
the upper part of the furnace would cause them to arrive at each successive level 
with 34,848 calories more than they formerly did, and, therefore, at a tempera- 
ture 50° higher, provided we do not derange the working of the furnace. Though, 


as I shall try to show, this may not be exactly true, let us assume for the present 
that it is. 


calories, which will raise the temperature of the latter by =o <. 


TABLE I. 
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In accordance with this assumption, I have prepared Table I.,in the first column 
of which are the heights of several points above theh earth; in the second column 
are the temperatures which Bell found to exist at these points ; in the third 
column are the temperatures which will prevail after ‘the uniform elevation of 
temperature which we are supposing to follow. the increase of height of the 
Fig. 2. furnace. 

Dividing the furnace arbitrarily into zones of temperature (in 
the highest of which the temperature is between 360° and 410°, 
in the next between 410° and 486°, in the next between 486° 
and 954°, etc.), I have placed in column A the original lengths, 

L, of the several zones; in column B their lengths, L', after 


the increase of height; and incolumnC the ratio Lt: (Of course, 


I cannot ‘give the length of the zone 360°—410° C. after the in" 
crease of height, asI have no data for determining the 360° C. 


60°C. (S16°F.)  jevel. The temperatures of several of the levels I have arrived 
890°C, (15029F.) at merely by interpolation. ) 

8910 C. (16350 F.) What strikes one on glancing over the table is that column C 
954°C. (7490F.) Shows that the upper and cooler zones of the furnace are in- 


creased in a much higher ratio than the lower and hotter ones. 
Thus, while the distance from where a temperature of 410° pre- 
vails to the hearth is lengthened by 2°8 meters (9-2 feet), 2°5 
meters (8:2 feet) of this are gained by the region lying between 
the points where the temperatures of 410° and of 486° C. prevail 
(which I shall for briefness call the zone of 410°—4?6°). This 
zone is lengthened about 141 per cent., while the entire re- 
gion between it and the hearth is lengthened only 1 per cent. 
The zone 410°—640° is lengthened about 94 per cent., while 
the whole space which is hotter than 640° is lengthened only 
11 per cent. 
It will be noticed that the zonesimmediately beneath the 640° 
S level are decreased by the change ; while below the 891° level 
— _ the zones are lengthened, the increase being most marked in the 
N = zones farthest from the hearth. 

These effects are due to the shape of the thermic curve. If it were throughout 
convex to OX, and constantly approaching verticality (but never passing it) as it 
receded from OY, all the zones would be lengthened by the elongation of the 
furnace, the percentage of increase being greatest in the upper zones, and de- 
creasing rapidly as we approach the hearth. It is on account of the flexure of 
the curve towards the axis, at the point 7°7 meters above the hearih, that the 
zones immediately beneath the level, from 640° to 891°, are shortened. So the 


* Although the 24 m. furnace is so high that in point of fact it cools its gases before their 
escape probably as far as is practicable, and although, therefore, a further increase of height 
might not actually effect any farther cooling of the escaping gases, it is perfectly fair for the pur- 
poses of my present argument to assume that it would. or my argument has only to do with 
the shape of its thermic curve, which is in all probability so like those of shorter furnaces 
whence the gases escape much hotter that the inferences which I shall draw from it (and 
which, of course, apply only to furnaces, the temperatures of whose escaping gases would actu- 
ally be lowered by an increase of height) will be perfectly applicable to them. The thermic 
curve of the 14 m. furnace bears out these inferences in every respect, 
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zones below the 10°7 meter level are lengthened (the percentage of increase 

diminishing as we approach the hearth) on account of the convexity of the curve 

towards the axis 0X below that level. 
The rationale of this is evident. Where the curve is convex to 0X the ratio 


* increases as we ascend ; thatis to say, the temperature diminishes at a con- 
aie retarded rate as we ascend, each degree of temperature exists over a 
greater length than the one beneath it, and each zone including a given number 
of degrees of temperature is longer than the zone which includes the same 
number of degrees immediately beneath it. - 

Now, if we raise the temperature of the furnace uniformly, we establish anew 
curve of temperature, exactly parallel to the first, such as the curve JV, Fig. 1. 
Each degree of temperature will now be found at a point farther from the axis 
OY than before, and each zone a little farther from the earth. But, as we have 
seen, on such @ convex curve a zone of a given number of degrees of tempera- 
ture covers a greater length the farther from this axis it is. Therefore, after a 
uniform elevation of temperature throughout the furnace, each zone situated on 
the convexity of the curve will be lengthened. Similar reasoning will show that 
zones on the concave portions of the curve will be shortened by a uniform eleva- 

i mperature. 

ead the percentage of increase of the upper zones to that of the lower 
ones depends only very slightly upon the comparative raising of the temperature 
of the upper and lower portions of the furnace. It, on the one hand, the increase 
of temperature caused by such a lengthening were more marked in the lower 
part of the furnace than in the upper part (and it is very difficult to imagine that 
it could be), the lengthening of the upper zones would be relatively slightly less, 
as compared with that of the lower ones than is shown in Table is, If, on the 
other hand, the elevation of temperature were greater in the higher regions of 
the furnace than in the lower (and I shall try to show that it must be), the upper 
zones would be lengthened still more than we have supposed, and the lower ones 
still less, #8 I shall soon show in Table II. ; 

Now, there are two important reasons why all the heat saved by the elongation 
of the furnace cannot reach the hearth, and, therefore, why the temperature there 
cannot be raised so much as that of the upper part of the furnace. 

First, with regard to the effect of the elongation of the furnace on the rate at 
which the gases impart their heat to the minerals at the different levels, we must 
remember that, while the latter are supposed to arrive at each level a little hotter 
than they did before the furnace was lengthened, the initial temperature of 
the gases will be very little altered, since the O and N they contain in the lower 
part of the furnace (which come exclusively from the blast) start at the same 
temperature as previously, the C alone coming from the minerals, and, therefore, 
having aslightly higher temperature. TheC,however, constitutes only about one- 
seventh of the initial weight of the gases, so that their initial temperature will be 
raised only about one-seventh as much as the temperature of the minerals is 
in the neighborhood of the tuyeres. Of course this raising of the temperature of 
the minerals more than that of the gases, and thus bringing their temperatures 
nearer together, will cause the transfer of heat from the gases to the minerals to 
take place less rapidly ; thus the gases will give up less of their heat in the lower 
revions after the increase of heat than before it, and have s0 much the more 
heat to give to the arg - the upper regions, and thus raise the temperature 

8 sr regions still further. 
™ hn oe the size (and with it the radiating surface) of each zone is 


increased, the amount of heat lost in each zope by transmission through the | 


walls and consequent radiation from the outside of the furnace will be increased. 


the increase of height will get to the lower zones than to the upper ones, each 
= asitiias a little less of this additional heat than the one above it. Bell con- 
siders that the loss by radiation is 182,808 calories ; according to this, if, as we 
have supposed, our furnace is lengthened 14 per cent. below the 410° level, the 
182 808:>< 14 

100 

gain of heat by the lengthening of the furnace being, as we have seen, 34,848 
calories. But as most of the increase of length would be in the upper and cooler 


loss by radiation would be increased by = 25,593 calories, the total 


parts of the furnace, from which radiation is much less rapid than from the hot- | 


ter parts, probably only about 15,000 more calories will be lost by radiation after 
the elongation than before it. ‘Thus, it seems safe to conclude that the eleva- 
tion of temperature caused by this lengthening of the furnace will certainly not 
be greater in the lower part of the furnace than in the upper, but that it will 


> be leas. 
probably be less TABLE IT. 


se Tempera- 
Original . I ae 
‘ : Na. vey ture after 
Height above Hearth. Tempera- Tncrease 


ture. \of Height. | 


Original 
Height above Hearth. | Tempera- 
| ture. 


ture after 
Increase 
of Height. 








' 


Meters. Feet. Cent. 





Meters. Feet. Cent. | Cent. e Cent, 
24°38 = 80°00 360 | 410° 12°80 = 42°00 891° 017 
20°12 = 66'00 436° | 470° 11°86 = 38°91 54 
20°02 = 65°69 | 486 11°28 = 37°00 954 977 
19°82 = 65°02 486° | A : 1065° 
1g"t2 = 62°73 } 40° 1065° 1033° 
18°90 = 62°00 640° 678° 1336 
17°31 = 56°80 | 779° 1336 1348° 
16°76 = 55°00 | 779° 814 1717 
15°68 = 51°44 850 1717° 1723 
14°63 = 48°00 1 850° 352° | 2226° | 2206? 
14°17 = 46°46 | 891° | 

! i 
| 
B. C. 


Temperature of Zone. L!, Length of Zone after In- iL 
L 


A. 
L. Original Length of Zone. crease in Height. 


Centigrade. 





Meters. Feet. 

















Meters. Feet. 

410° to 486° | 1°74 = 5°78 4°36 = 14°31 2°48 
486° ** 640° o°92'= 3°02 o'91 = 2°96 0°93 
640° ** 779° 2°13 = 7°00 1°82 = 5°93 0°85 
979° “° 850° 2°13 = 7°00 1°63 5°30 0'79 
850° ** 891° | 1°83 = 6°00 1°52 4°98 0°83 
Sor" ** 954° | 1°52 = 5°00 2°30 7°35 1°51 
954° ‘* 1065° 2°13 = 7°00 2950" 9590 Ilo 
1065° ** 1330° | 3°05 = 10°00 3°28 10°76 1°08 
1996° “ xgx9° | “05 = 10°00 3°14 10°30 1°03 
Above 1717° | 05 = 10'00 3°09 = 10°13 , OK 
410° to 640° 2°68 = 8°80 5°26 = 17°27 1°97 
Above 640° 18°90 = 62°00 19°12 = 62°73 I 

410° to 850° 6°95 = 22°80 8°71 = 28°36 1°25 


| 
Tempera- 





To illustrate the effects of this greater elevation of the temperature of the 
upper zones than that of the lower ones I have prepared Table II., on the extreme 
assumption that the lengthening of the furnace will not raise the temperature of 
the hearth at all, but that the elevation of temperature (assumed to be 50° at thee 
throat) is less and less at each successive lower level, being finally nil at the 
hearth. 

The results are here practically the same as in Table I., though the lengthen- 
ing of the upper zones is comparatively sli:htly greater than in that table. 
Thus the zone 410° to 640° is lengthened here 97 per cent. against 94 per cent. 
in Table I, while the distance from the 640° level to the hearth is practically 
unaltered. 

Now, if the percentage of increase of the upper zones be greater than that of the 
lower ones, and therefore greater than that of the furnace asa whole, both (1) when 
all the heat gained by the lengthening reaches the hearth as in Table I., and (2) 
when none of this heat does as in Table IL, of course it must be greater than 
them in any intermediate case, in which a portion of it reaches the hearth. 

Since previous reasoning has shown us that the elongation of the furnace 
is most unlikely to raise the temperature of the upper zones less than that of 
the lower ones, but that we have good reason to expect the reverse, we may con- 
clude that the ratio of the percentage of increase of the upper zones to that of 
the lower ones will certainly not be less than it is shown to be in Table I., but 
that it will, if anything, be slightly greater. 

Indeed, even if the temperature of the lower part of the furnace could be raised 
slightly more than that of the upper part (which seems hardly possible), the 
results of Table I. would be only slightly modified. 

Coming now to the case of the 14°6 meter furnace, I have ventured to alter its 


| curve a little; not that it is necessary to do so in order to bear out my reasoning, 


|per ton. The supply on hand and in sight in the various mines is enoug 





but because, as I understand Mr. Bell, he has purposely distorted it to illustrate 
another point, By referring to the original curve (Journal of the lron and steel 
Institute, November, 1871), it will be seen that it recedes from the vertical axis, 
as it rises above the {11-2 (meter level, which ,would imply .that the furnace is 
hotter at the mouth than at a point 4 meters lower down. This seems impossible 
under normal conditions, and the text shows that Mr. Bell does not mean to 
imply that the furnace is actually hotter at the top than below it. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





MINING NEWS. 
Staff Correspondence of t e Engineering and Mining Journal. 


COLORADO. 

The late strike in the Susquehanna Tunnel, near Silvertcn, is attracting great 
attention. A four-foot vein of ore rich in gray copper was opened, which prom- 
ises to be very productive. By private letter from that town we learn that 
Messrs. Green & Co. are muking active preparations for the summer campaign 
at their works, while the manager of Melville & Summerfield’s new amalgama- 
tion and chlorination works is rapidly getting into shape for reduction. — 

The ore supply in the northern part of the territory is reported by most of the 
large smelting establishments as good. The Boston and Colorado works and 
the mills at Georgetown are full, and though the lateness of the spring and the 


|abundance of snow has to some extent interfered with the operations of the 


deeper mines, the delays are but temporary and scarcely felt. The four large 
smelting works and four amalgamation or leaching mills are together handling 


Therefore, less of the additional heat transferred from the gases to ihe minerals | re ee ee ae eae es sae ene ee every day in 


the concentration works of the State. In Park County the increase of ore pro- 
duction over the yield of last fall is very marked, even after allowing for the 
many hundred tons mined during the winter and just now beginning tomove. 
This county showed a higher percentage of gain last year in its mining industry 
than any other district in the State. * 

The long era of dullness which fell on Caribou when the mining company 
Nederland failed has within the last few months given way to bettertimes. This 
change has been largely owing to the successful operations of the N 
Company. This organization is employing a large number of men at its mine 
and is affording a good cash custom market for ores at its mills. The mine in 
now about 300 feet deep. At the Caribou about 50 men are employed. When 
the mine came into the hands of its present owners, it was found to be badly 
robbed at all points. Every available ton of ore had been taken out that was iu 
sight, and little or no new development made. Consequently, many thousand 
dollars will have to be spent in sinking and drifting before the mine can hope 
to become again a producer. The shaft is now over 600 feet deep, and almost 
all new ground opened shows rich ore in abundance. The mill at Nederland is 
being put in shape for work this fall. 

Among other mines the Spencer is just now attracting considerable attention 
and it proposes to become, when extensively opened, a more valuable property. 
The Consolidated Caribou Belt Tunnel is one of the important enterprises of the 
district. This company talk somewhat of erecting concentration works this fall 
at Caribou. 

The move into the placer and quartz districts across the range in Summit 
County has already begun. This year more attention than ever will be given to 
development in Peru and Montezuma, and as there is now a cash market for 
ores at Sts. John, miners may be more inclined tosell. A few of the properties 
at the heads of Geneva, Hall, Handcart, and Quail valleys have been worked 
during the winter, but in most cases owners were unprepared for the deep snows 
which fall at that altitude, and were forced to shut down. The districts clus- 
tered together on the Range at this point are undeniably good. The Gilman 
Treasure Vault, Revenue, Starr, Whale, Champion, Blanche, Silver Wing, and 
Comstock will compare favorably with any in the Territory. The magnificent 
work done by the Sts. John Company on Glacier Mountain is ample evidence 
that deep explorations will show good results. 

The Hann’s Peak companies, operating in the placer country beyond the 
North Park, are already transporting supplies and men for the summer cam- 
paign. Washing in earnest will begin this year, and it is reported that a large 
amouut of gold will be won before the season is over. 

Eighty-nine stamps are now running on ore (gold quartz) from South Moun- 
tain, inthe San Juan country. The ores, as milled heretofore, will average $50 
: : : gh to 
keep this crushing power busy all the year, unless interrupted by accident. The 
Summit district this year is expected to yield nearly $500,000 against $100,000 
last year. 

The Russia Mine, Park County, is reported as in finer shape at present than 
ever before. The Russia has always been regarded as a fine property, though 
at times in ore of a somewhat low grade. The size of the deposits uncovered 
during recent work is very encouraging. 

The new placer ground of the Follett Brothers, in Mayflower Gulch, a tribu- 
tary of ten miles, is being put in shape for extensive operations this summer, 
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The capital of the Moore Mining Company has been increased to $2,000,000. |a big ditch from the Pecos River to work a portion of the dry placers of the old 
The Bobtail mine yielded during the first quarter of the year 2,745 ounces of | Placer Mountain range. If Eastern capital can be induced to examine the pos- 
gold, worth $44.892 50. sibilities of such an enterprise and to carry it through, the results would be 
«. Two new calcining furnaces are being built at the Boston and Colorado Smelt- | greater than is anticipated even by the present projectors of the work. 
ing Works, and a large ore shed erected. ; . | 
A tunnel is to be run under South Mountain, Summit County, which will cut | 
nearly all the veins of that noted hill. 








NOTES, 


IDAHO. | CONTRACTS FOR MINE Work.—The New Almaden Quicksilver Mining Company 
\(J. B. Randol, manager, New Almaden, Cal.) asks for proposals for driving 17 

The Avalanche reports the following of the Silver City mines: In the 13th | levels. Bids will be opened on the 31st May. 

level, Golden Chant, the ledge is looking well and shows more mineral than | Tue G P B I ae D Tl 
: . 2 7 - . : , : c 2 =N ZCTS = 7 c y _— 

at any previous stage ofoperations. The south drift is now in 290 feet The | ,, HE “SERMAN F'ARLIAMENT REJECTS THE DILL FOR ZRON IMPORT DUTIES. ne 

r nd is getting softer 1 the vein is nearly eight feet wide. The water has German Parliament on the 27th ult. rejected the bill for imposing compensatory 

nse eens See Ce ee ve , oe ae ine it. The | @uties on iron and iron goods, by a vote of 211 against 111. 

increased, but no difficulty is experienced in handling or removing it. The | 

cross-drift from the oth level cast has penetrated a distance of 142 feet through | ABENDROTH & ROOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY having received several large 

good ground, and a noticeable improvement as the work progresses. At the 6th | orders of late, the company - erecting a ge ——— to its present —— 

level the developments continue to be most promising. Work on the cross-drift ic it nt om, -_ inte oe ne its present facilities. This company is working 

east from the middle vein has opened up a rich and promising ore body, and capacity on spiral tubing 

everything wears a cheering look in this section of the mine. The stopes are| E, A. Packer & Co.—We note the withdrawal of Daniel Packer from the firm 

looking well and are turning out some high grade ore. The operations carried | heretofore existing under the name of E, A. Packer & Co., and the formation of 

on from the winze between the 6th and 7th levels are resulting in the most |a copartnership, for the transaction of a general coal commission business, under 

encouraging developments, and altogether the condition and prospects of the | the name of E. A. Packer & Knowlton. 

mine are quite as hopeful and promising as ever. The result of recent oper- THE WATER IN THE SHORT MountAIN COAL Mrves.—The large bull 

ations establishes beyond question the existence of a rich and extensive ore body ES W ATES 10 THE SORT BOURTAD oo MINES.—the large bull pump at 

in the South Chariot, and everything points to a hopeful future for that mine, | these mines was put in operation on the 2d inst. The water which accumulated 

yor } ‘eA pile fa iudici a PP “ste pcan sr pa The Chariot mill |in the mines in extinguishing the fire is being rapidly removed, at least to an 

with the ate nt of a judicious system of oF a , | extent that it will not interfere with mining operations east of Short Mountain. — 

is running on custom ore. _ | Lykens (Pa.) Valley Record. 

Affairs at the Empire have taken a new turn during the past week. It is | ° i . , e . Mr. Lowel. 3 
known that disputes have been pending relative to the title of the original AN a ee eo see eee ae ae ar cates ten the ss Tink, 00 
claimants, and in the meantime the mine has been worked by Mr. Terrill and | ™Bss. Mae al ‘lid sans Mes . Foe lente ace ae Tor in Lurope 

con anette mecently on the application of C. W. Moore and other gentlemen will open a splendid opportunity to American railway securities in London. Let 
ot - I bh ao ‘ : ¥ “ “een aypeont Se eee d ae ea “Hollister the managers of roads prepare to take advantage of it by making a candid 
ee e re ten nef ee Raa a ee eee M re, W., V_ | Statement of the real condition of the roads they control, so that their securities 
and on Monday last the Sheriff served the requisite papers upon Messrs. W. V. | may be intelligently dealt in. 

Williams, F. Hunt, W. H. Dewey, and others who, upon the inauguration of ; : ” : ‘ ‘ 
, : * 4 - oe : +e at; CoaAL-Pit DISASTER IN WALES.—An explosion and inundation at the Troedyrhiw 
ese proce 1s, disco ued work at the mine to await further action at the | : : es : , y : ss 
wrt pene 90 ae hes : . F colliery, at Pontypridd, Wales, on Wednesday, April 11th, imprisoned nine men 
ie ae ‘en . pas oa 4 a te il oi ti f active operations in the Poor- | behind a column of coal 40 yards thick. Continuous operations for their rescue re- 

Many are looking lorward to We resumption O! active Operauions in ae P sulted in opening communication with them, April 19th. Five were found alive. 
man as the coming dawn of a new era in this camp. That a magnificent Four had wandered to other parts of the mine perished. 
bonanza exists there below the 7th level, no practical miner acquainted with the = 2 : : . : 

om ; a Eas ; UNPROFITABLE COLORADO GOLD MINES.—Judge Pratt, of the Supreme Court 
locality now entertains any doubt. Circuit, Kings County, N. Y., granted an order on the 21st ult. dissolving the 

The acer diggings ¢ f y Creek, abo y y miles fr own, Vv . : me ee Pi Le , . ‘ ay i “te S ar 
t The placer ee —— Creek * eee a > ; Granada Gold Mining Company and the Alps Gold Mining Company, of New 

een turning out wel ss! t a — mont , nd Tui ‘ ae ™ Nordvk sg York. Both companies owned mines in Colorado, but they have never paid. 
a thousand dollars in twenty days by ground-sluicing. Messrs. Nordyke & | Since 1866 they have been in the hands of a receiver and referee. The referee's 
Co., who own the grounds and the water right, will have hydraulic works there | report was received, setting forth the factsas above. 
next season, aud will be able to do a fine business for years to come, : : . ; ee 

There was a report of a rich strike in the Belle Peck yesterday, which is| STEEL FROM SOUTHERN ORES.—We he ve received from Messrs. REES & WILDER. 
ite Wiatag Pea of Chattanooga, Tenn., two handsome specimens of fine cutlery, a pocket-knife 
yuite likely to prove correct. : ANTS ta ; 

see and a razor, bearing the trademark Rees & Wilder Magnetic,” together with the 

MONTANA. brand of a Sheffie'd house. The blades of this cutlery are produced from the mag 

Fr heB Viner of April 24 w Jense the following notes of recy | Detite of the Iron Mountain or Cranberry Vein, on the line between Carter County, 
_ From the Butte Winer of April 24 we condense the following notes of progress | Tennessee and Mitchell County. North Carolina. This ore is worked in Catalan 
in that growing camp: : ‘ fires, and hammered directly into bars of wrought iron, which are worked in- 

On the Bunker, Clear Grit, Modoc, Adelaide, and Dexter mines, the annual | crucibles to produce the fine steel. 
representation work is being done. ; Zt , ; ; 

A full new set of stamps and dies are being put in at the Dexter mill. The es MELVINA MINE, CoLo.— . ~~ Mal (p. nn we published in our Colo- 

. . . ° » ° ve r 2Ws > » 66 > »hw 2 > » richec 
bullion shipments for the week ending the 21st amounted to $4,000, derived | TAC Se ae tise ‘iinetudnasioenemnenines sary Res ee oe ric me at and 
ainlv frc > grade ore. S > aterial of higber grade is to . st p ) ado iri ’s, has at last falley o the hands of the 
teen Dag eee ans., -eiane mene a higher grade is to be run lawyers a bill has been filed in Chancery for a one-half interest in the mine. 
' a pnt voll, sneral has intely be . fr oe ee This paragraph relates to a claim which, we are informed by one of the owners 
aan exce “ a. hi ae y been a a 1e Uin = - e, . cD | of a sng me | ~_ no a in fact, but is merely a blackmailing scheme, 
shows free gold, as well as high assays in silver. 1€ owners feel great el- | and such indeed it would appear from our private reports. Unfortunately such 
couragement over their prospect, and propose to open the mine thoroughly. a ‘ 


things are socommon wherever a good mine is offered for sale that it alone should 
The main shaft on the Lexington is now down 110 feet, and has strack, at | not have much weight with those who are disposed to invest in the property. In 


last, a good flow of water, so that pumping or hoisting machinery of considera- | this case the owners profess their ability to make the perfectness of the title 
ble power will be needed. If the mine shows as well below the water level as | @pparent to any one interested in the matter. Weshall give some particulars of 
above, Butte miners will be greatly encouraged, and especially Mr. Davis, the | the remarkable richness of this mine in an early number. 
owner of the Lexington. Above the water the ore body, which has shown so| THE PropucTion OF CoaL IN GREAT BRITAIN.—Although no statistics have 
well, displays no signs of exhaustion. Thirty-two men are employed on the | yet been_issued, official or otherwise, regarding the production of coal in the 
mine. United Kingdom in 1876, the Newcastle Chronicle is able to inform its readers,-on 
We note also that the Gem, owned by Mr. Davis, is giving employment to six | the best authority, that the exact output for that year, as ascertained by the In- 
men. Itisa copper vein. spector of Coal Mines, is 134,125,166 tons, being an increase of 2,258,c61 tons on 
The Davis mill is crushing ten tons daily, and has recently added another pan the production = 1875» z wn as returned by Mr. Hunt ak 131,867,105 tons. It 
and settler which will raise its power to twelve tons. Still another pan and | 25 not generally expected that 1876 would show an increase on the previous year, 
and settle : : I I ~ | taking into account the terribly depressed condition of trade, and the fact of such 
settler will be put in place in a tew weeks, when the stamps can be run to their | g Jarge additional output of coal is calculated to cause not a little satisfaction at a 
full capacity. Bullion shipments from this mill continue regular and steady. time when the coal trade is so seriously depressed.—ZJron. 
The Ohio Concentration Works are reported as running successfully on low SE ad oes Ss ¥ eae, cake. ; ‘ : 
Pecos Sas ree Rewerrazns este Lopate Benes deornel any sot 
: > = 7 re ; os a ekly newspaper, together 2 x 7 ; oftice,was sold on the 
The La Plata is down 170 feet, and still holds a dry, clear vein and a good | ist inst. at public sale to close the estate of the late Col. Robert H’ Ramsey. The 
seam of ore. fe ae purchasers were P. W. Sheafer, Frank Carter, and W. R. Cole. The latter, who 
fhe hoisting arrangements at the Rainbow are completed, and sinking has | has been the manager of the journal since the death of Col. Ramsey, will continue 
been resumed. There is considerable water, but not enough to seriously retard | the management of the paper. * 
operations. _ < . cay Orr . iis : 
Phe Burlington vein is yielding finely at every point opened, and shows a a SAE COE Eehe ‘asians Sor the meni: ending 
good ore body in the deepest point attained on the vein. The ore now being |; : 7 ee . 
sent to mill yields 80 to 100 ounces per ton, and is saved up to about 80 per Deposits OF GOLD : 





U. S. bullion, Nevada.... $80,000 00 


3 
Bis 














cent. At the Young and Ronderbush claim about 250 tons have accumulated, | Forces bullion ae pra . . st “ és ew area 
awaiting treatment. : ae ; s United States bullion..... 356,000 00 | “ “Arizona .... 3,500 00 

Navigation on the Missouri is open for the spring, and freight has also “ “ (re-deposits) | 40,000 00 ——a 
already started across the Snake Valley from Corrinne, so that the season for Jewelers’ DAIS... ....<4.0<<.: 45,000 00 | Totals of silver deposits. $729,000 00 
the Territory is rapidly opening. ‘There is talk of a renewal of work on the | -— Aggregate deposits. ...$1,301,000 00 
Northern Pacific, which, it is hoped, may amount to something. Totals of gold deposits.. $572,000 00 ———_—_——_ 

The Montana Company at Jefferson are keeping their Krom mill steadily | DEPOSITS OF SILVER : ; | Gold bars stamped ......... $411,540 57 
employed on ore from their own mine (the Argentum), and are reported to | ooo s bars........... + 89,500 00 | Silver“ * sereeees 813,445 30 
a made large contracts with the Rumley, Comet, and Gregory for low grade areien erties + pa rea | b.seaaie % 

e. U. S. bullion (contained Transmitted to U. S. Mint, — 

NEW MEXICO. 2 eS ; 4,000 00 Phila., for coinage, gold.. 341.691 72 
U. S. bullion (re-deposits). 86,000 00 | Transmitted to U. S. Mint, 

The Mimbris Mining and Reduction Company’s mill has produced during | s “Colorado... 275,000 00 | Phila., for coinage, silver. 202,555 62 
the ten months ending March 31, 95,000 in silver bullion. ss , 4%, Superior. 1,500 00 

Attention is being directed to the placers and bars of Burro Canon, where ; Montana... — 8 $544,247 34 
many fair-sized nuggets have been picked up. The Gulch does not afford| The Philadelphia Mint coinage for April was as under : 


| 

| 

enough water for extensive operations, but it is thought that that necessary ele- | ‘ No. of pieces. .. Value. 

ment can be brought in. | a ones ses eeen'e sense Shinwien 11,262 $170,530 
It is reported that there is much more water than usual this spring in the | cial PORTS ener ase ee Semen mane 

mountain streams, and consequently a promise of an exceptionally good season | 


: “ : , | NN sss acca sche poe s sen Oe $1,059,830 
for the gulch and placer miners. We hear again some talk of the construction of | There wano base c jinage whatever at the Mint during the last month. 
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ant events in the history of the petroleum trade. 


$50,000,000 to $100,000,000, and the 
vania Railroad. 


Line now control about 6,000 barrels of refinin 


EXPLOSION OF FIRE-DAMP AT THE WADESVILLE SHAFT Pa.—On the oth inst, 
between 10 and 11 A. M., a terrible explosion occurred in the Wadesville Shaft, 
ickory Coal Company, but now by the 
This shaft is 666 feet deep. 
osion occurred in a distant gangway, at least a mile from the bottom of 
the shaft, and only to be reached by half an hour’s tedious walking through be- 
wildering passages, including the ascent of two inclined planes cut in the coal. 


formerly owned and worked by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company. 
The a 


STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. Pittsburg Region, Pa. 


This is the only Report published that gives full and accurate 
returns of, the production of our Anthracite mines. 





















































Comparative Statement for the week ending May 5, and 
years from Jan rst. 
1877. | 1876. 
Tons of 2,240 1b. © 
Week. Year. | Week. Year. 
Wyoming Region . 
D. & H. Canal Co....... 54,304. 696.059! 54,032 597,048 
D. L. & W. RR. Co......| 53.305, 676,942) 25,607 424,216 
Penn. Coal Co.......... 21,069 324.259; 19,582 301.739 
es 4. ea -| 24,507, 331-159} 21,709 305.414 
PN. Fy. Be: Ca....... 1.205 15.694 670 9.080 
ee OF 2. ae 25,468 461,779 © 37,92 348.672 
Penn. Canal Co......... 15.065 50,716) 10,491 41.001 
el oe ee, a 
195,523 2,556,608 1 0,-08 2,027,230 
Lehigh Region. 
Ey GPa nie cenccee 68.348 878,802 43.841 664.631 
— <" @. & Sees 28,012 469,926 30,042 313.504 
DB. & W.BRR.......: 63 5,688 681 12,501 
. : 96.423 1.354.416 75,464 990.726 
Schuylkill Region. 
P: & i. RB. Be C0... 158.327 1,678,066, 145,713 1,136,068 
Shamokin & Lykens Val. 12,609 159,368, 16,140 146,189 
170,935 1,837,434, 161,853 1,282,257 
Sullivan Region. 
Sul. & Erie RR. Co...... 113 3,988 1,456 18,880 
BOND. cas cesncensssean 462.995 5,752,446, 408.881 4,319,093 
TORORID oss snsics ssi | 54,114 1,433,353 
Decrease Ras sine 





The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent. 
of the whole production. 


Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending May 4, 
and years from Jan, 1. 


| 1877. | 


1876. 


Tons of 2,240 Ib. eset aaa 
Week. | Year. | Week.) Year. 














| 
_ From | | 
Alexandria and Georgetown 2,430| 4,328] 720} 7,946 
Philadelphia ..............+ 20,517/ 125,596) 15,576] 108.,333 
ee 7:534| 33,644] 920} 29,513 
Other places............... 11,579] 70,193! 4,268] 75,072 
Great Britain...........0. ig 707 cna) Sean 
TROWA OOUIO sa s:nsiise ccee. es s++ | 3,669) a 199 
. pe 
NRA 5 heute S Sc emectern 42,060} 238,137] 21,484! 224,470 
Perth Amboy business; Tons. 
PURCOR VCH TOP ANE WEEN i060 <)s.0coeise00s 26,669 
Shipped for the week.................. 31,240 
UD MMR PAR Sons ccsciebasdwiesep indies oe 139,351 


The Exports of Coal from Baltimore for the week ending 
May 4. were 595 tons, and since Jan. 1st, 13,938 tons as 
against 10,860 tons for the corresponding period of 1876. 

The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
berland Branch, and Cumberland and Piedment Railroads 
amounts to 23,6co tons, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1876. ’ 

The Receipts of Coal at Rondout, N.¥., by the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal for the three days ending May g were 190 boats, 
carryiug 24,573 tons. : 


Belvidere Delaware RR. report for week|Week| Year.) Year. 
ending May 5s. 1877. | 1876. 
Coal for shipment at Coal Port (Trenton)| 1,206] 5,092| 51,437 





“ South Amboy...... 
Coal for distribution.................... 
Coal for Company’s use................. 1,345| 27,875| 18,291 


The production of Bituminous Coal for the 
week ending May 5, was as follows : 
Tons of 2,000 Ib., except where otherwise designated. 
Cumberland Region, Md.. Week, Tons. Year, Tons. 


78,705| 207,295 | 166,358 
3,467| 59,641| 50,173 





OME BPM RS we sca ose cieSdesindua ae 40,218 366,324 
Barclay Region, Pa. 

Barclay RR. tons of 2,240]b.............. 4:517 121,392 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 

Huntingdon and Broad Top RR.......... 2,21 50.938 

PRRENS R ONN S55 5 ace isekecesvaseves>e I sa aon 
Clearfleld Region, Pa’ 

Pe GG ss cncsncas cd ss shee acudisans 697 15,664 

*Tyrone and Clearfield............. ..... 21,031 427,659 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 

PNP IWNMI THER. gg cocci oie Siv:c voces 3934 €4.300 


THE PETROLEUM COMBINATION.—We are — upon the eve of very import- 
he refining business is either 
to be contended for by three powerful opposing factions or another deal will 
shortly be made for a coalition of interests. The Standard were masters of the 
field last year, but now they will have for competitors Prentice, backed by his 
Boston ring of Union Pacific capitalists, who are believed to control from 
mpire Line, or Potts, backed by the Pennsyl- 
Practically speaking, all three of these concerns have capital 
unlimited, and, whether they mean war or peaceful coalition, they are destined 
to have a most powerful influence upon the future of the petroleum trade. 
tice has already started a large refinery in New York city, and has another in 
Buffalo nearly completed, while a pipe line from the region to the seaboard is an 
integral part of his scheme for competing against his opponents. The Empire 
capacity per day in New York 
city, and they are building a large refinery in Philadelphia.—Titusville Herald. 


slight. 


the time. 
Pren- 





The mine was thoroughly inspected on themorning of the explosion before the 
men were permitted to enter, and the working parts found free from fire-damp. 
It appears from an inspection since the accident, that it was caused by the fall of 
amass of rock in the abandoned portion, which carried down with ita quantity of 
gas hanging in deep cavities in the roof. 
and there are no marks of a general explosion. The damage to the mine is but 
Had the mine not been free from gas, the result would probably have 
been appalling, asthere were between 100 and 200 miners at work in the mines at 
Of the men who were killed by the explosion, all were married and had 
families, with one exception. 
whom two or three willscarcely recover. The Ledger of to-day says: ‘‘The story 
of the efforts to rescue those in the mine (whether dead or alive), again brings into 
prominence the unselfish braver 
which nearly always follow a mine explosion did not deter the miners in their 
efforts to remove the hundreds of tons of debris behind or under which were /the- 
dead or imprisoned bodies of their fellow workmen. 
not permit a man to labor there more than ten or fifteen minutes ata time/gang 
after gang of men volunteered, that by united efforts they might keep up con- 
tinuous work until all the bodies were unearthed. 
continued as in the recent mine disaster in Wales, where a half dozen miners were 
imprisoned for a week: but although this accident lacks that element of intensified 
interest, the actorsin it are no less worthy of high approbation—for their heroic 
efforts to rescue their companions. 


Its force was confined to a limited area, 


The number killed was 7, and wounded 6, of 
of these workmen. The continued dangers 


Although the foul air would 


The suspense was not long 





WN RE MORIN TUR gaa eos oases. s'visi vain niacin 3,796 64,264 
*Southwest Penn. RR. . 2. c.6.s. oc eases 24 15,816 
*Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR.. 13,664 250,560 
wi ke earn Tr 6.591 123,631 


*For the week ending April 2r. 
The Production of Coke for the week ending April 28. 





Tons of 2,000 lb. Week. Year. 
TORE POI I esikccc sac waetrccasaecndene 1,087 25.349 | 
IE PI, Tie a6 sok ccs csc ccossvnne 10,102 192,520 
Penn & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 2,206 27,931 
Pittsburg, Porn. TR. «2... ...65560.8058000 3,315 49.661 
MMR aiicciae. Ce eunactdesiutes concerns 16,710 295.401 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, May 11, 1877. 
Anthracite. 
Upon the whole there are fewer orders being placed 
for coal than there were a few weeks ago. 





of weakness. 
On Wednesday there was another combination meet- 
ing, at which there were representatives of all the 


Prices | 
continue much as they have been, with perhaps a shade | 





interests except the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Company. What transpired has not been made public, 


although it is indicated that nothing of importance | 
The meeting adjourned until the 15th inst. | 
Immediately after the meeting the Delaware & Hud- | 


was done. 


son Canal Company issued the following circular : 
“* Cireular No. 8, 1877. 





New York, May gth, 1877. 


The unusual competition that now characterizes the | 


coal trade induces us to withdraw our Circular No. 7, 


and to advise our friends that prices for coal will be | 


| its share. 


$1.381¢ now received, and a rate of freight not exceed- 
ing 134¢c. per ton per mile, as against 1 1-3c. now re- 
ceived. According to Mr. Gowen’s statement, he has 
made during five months of dull trade about $1,200,000, 
During this time he only did a coal business equal to 
one-fifth of what his present energetic management in- 
dicates will be done during the current twelve months. 
Under a larger business, of course, the expenses per 
ton, both on mining and transporting, should be re- 
duced ; and if he were to aim at only 6 per cent. divi- 
dend, which would be very liberal for the times, he 
should be able to do it on the present rates of freight 
and prices for coal, were it not that he has a large 
floating debt to absorb all excess of earnings over fixed 
charges. Mr. Dickson asks for an advance of $1 per 
ton on his production of about 2,000,000 tons, to pay a 
dividend of 10 per cent. Itis a question if ever, in 
ordinary times, we shall reach that range of prices, 
and the companies had better adapt themselves to the 
situation as they find it now. If prices were advanced 
the companies need not expect to be the only partici- 
pators in it, as labor in all departments would demand 
There is a general impression, however, 
that the managers of the coal companies are deceiving 
themselves as to the cost at which they can put coal in 
market. 

The production of anthracite coal, last week, was 
462,995 tons, as compared with 502,535 tons for the 
previous week, and 408,881 tons for the corresponding 
week of last year. The total production since January 
1 has been 5,752,446 tons, as against 4,319,093 tons for 


made from day to day, to meet the fluctuations of the | the like period of 1876, showing an increase this year 


market, thus giving to our customers the advantages | of 1,433,353 tons. 


of daily quotations, which can be obtained at the office 
of the company on application, either in person or by 
letter. Tuomas Dickson, President.” 

It is said, that although the company is mining con- 
siderable coal, it is storing large quantities at Hones- 
dale. The Reading company has made large inroads on 
the trade of this company and on that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company. It is a little too early to learn 
the true import of this circular, but it is generally 
understood to be the forerunner of a still more bitter 
war in prices. So far, however, it has only had an 
unsettling effect. 

How effectual a war can be carried on by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company can only be deter- 
mined by the results. At the annual meeting of the 
company on Tuesday Mr. Dickson admitted that an 


average price of $3 10 per ton for coal at tide water | 7 
| usually kept private. 


was necessary to meet the company’s fixed charges, 
while already it is reported that it has quoted prices 
that would average fully 25 cents per ton below this 
figure,’and fight has not yet been shown by the 
other companies. The great offender is supposed to be 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, 
which is said to have sold large quantities of coal at 
very low prices. Mr. Gowen in a _ statement 
to his stockholders and bondholders before his depar- 
ture for Europe, said, that coal which cost him $1 per 
ton, netted $1 3814 at the mines, after payment of full 
transportation charges. As the Reading company 
recieves considerable profit in transporting coal at 
present charges, there is a moderate margin upon 
which to conduct a war, and still leave something for 
the payment of ‘‘ fixed charges.” 


Both Mr. Gowen and Mr. Dickson look to the time | 


that will give them higher prices for their coal before 
they can hope for dividends. Mr. Gowen, to pay all 
fixed charges and a to per cent. dividend, asks for a 
net price of $1.50 at the mines for his coal, as against 


The falling off in the production 
last week, as compared with the previous one, is shown 


|to have occurred mostly on the Lehigh Valley and 


New Jersey Central Railroads. Delaware, Lackawan- 


| na, and Western Railroad shows an increase of about 
| 16,000 tons, and Philadelphia and Reading about 





11,000 tons. 
Bituminous. 
Cumberland continues to move considerable coal, 
although Clearfield is rather quiet. We only note con- 
tracts with the Long Island Railroad, made by Ber- 


; wind White & Co. for about 24,000 tons of their 


“Eureka” coal, to be delivered within a year, and one 
with the Consolidation Coal Company, at $2 80 for 
coal alongside Baltimore, to be delivered to the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Company at that port. 
Prices are very much unsettled all around, and are | 
Contrary to expectation the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Company did not reduce its 
tolls at its meeting on Tuesday. This, however, could 
not readily have been done, as an invitation from the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company to adjust the 
difficulties had just been received. 

Gas Coals.—It is said that the Westmoreland 
Coal Company has contracted to deliver 25,000 tons of 
its coal at the East. Prices are not strong, and busi- 
ness generally very quiet. 

Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal, 
Domestic Gas Coals. 


At the Ship- Alongside 
Per ton of 2240 lb. ping Ports. in New York. 
Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 

Philadelphia.............- Obes oe ananas $4 50 $5 50 
is 5 at S. Amboy. 5 oo 5 50 
| Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia... 8 oo 8 50 
Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt... 4 50 5 65 
COGN, WONG VO ccic crisis wasccdees 4 50 6 00 
Murphy Run, West Va.. at Baltimore... 4 50 5 86 
Fairmount, West Va.,  ‘* - «=» 4 40 5 70 
Newburg Orrel, Md. ™ - 450 6 co 
Cannelton Cannel, West Va............ .... 19 00 
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Splint * at Richmond. 6 oo 70 
$s Gas Coal at Richmond...... 414 5 65 
Peytona Cannel W. Va. at Richmond... .... D0 


Manufacturing and Steam Cous. 
Cumberland at Georgetown and Alex- 


andria, Va 00% 3:15 4 40 
Cumberland, at Balti more ; corey: SEs. S 470 
Clearfield f. o. b. Canton, Baltimore..3 25@.... 4 5° 


Clearfield ** Eureka” at mines per ton 2.000 Ib., f 
Baltimore and Philadelphia per ton of 2.240 Ib., $3.25 : f.0.b. 
South Amboy, $4. ilongside at New York, $4. 





Fore ign Gas Coale, 












Sterling. Am. cur’cy 

Newcastle. at Newcastle-on-Tyne 8/6/4,10/6 5 504 600 

Liverpool House Orrel, at Liverpool. 25 13 02 
Ince Hall Cannel ee . 35/6 18 of 

vai Gas Cannel - : 25 10,10 50 

Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25 7 5° 

Gold 

Block House at Cow Bay, N.S. : 175 4 75 

Caledonia, at Port Caledonia. ........ I 50 4 25 

Glace Bs it Glace Bay an su 1 50 4 25 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay sea oe I isa 
International mines at Sydney......... I 45 
Pictou, Vale mines, at Pictou. ........ 2 25 ss 


New York and Philadelphia. 
Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal f. 0. b. at the 
Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of 22401b. 


| 
| 
\ 
‘ 























1 “ 
= | = 
= e|/s |>i2 
= S|& = 
aes 5 
Wyoming Coals, 
tLackawanna and Scranton at Io 
boken and Rondout 3 05 3 0513 05 3 1013 45 3 35 
Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston.... 2 go 2 95\3 95 3 10/3 35 3 00 
Plymouth, R. A sbdtecasaccons|oews|-o05139 OS'S BOS 2513 20 
Susque: Coal Co., (S. Hl. Brown & | 
Co.,) At Amboy 2 85 2 85 2 903 00/3 602 25 
Susque hanna coal at Phils ude Iphia 2 75 2 75,2 602 65/3 252 75 
Kingston at Hoboken 2 90 2 95 3 95 3 103 35 3 15 
Pittston at Newburgh: 
A. S. Swords... sahara 2 95 2 95 2 95 3 003 40'3 25 
Penn. Goal 0:..<< es 10 3 103 103 20/3 60/3 25 
Wyoming at Perth Amboy .. 3 00 3 003 10/3 40)3 35 
Lehigh Coals, 
Old Company at port Johnston 3 3 25/3 65]3 25 
Old Company’s Room Run 3 3 3 65/3 25 
Sugar Loaf, Hobok. & Amb," 3 3 25/3 6513 35 
Lehigh at Perth Amboy 3 3 4013 35 
Honey Brook Lehigh........ 3 3 3 65/3 25 
Beaver Meadow at South Amboy 3 3 65/3 25 
Mount Pleasant at Hoboken ‘2° 3 3 15)3 50/3 30 
Cross Creek at Elizabethport 13 75| +000 13 25'3 75/3 25 
Schuylkill Coals «/ Por/| | 
Richmond, Philadephia. 
Schuylkill white ash. . 2 75.2 95 9 Selo ac/2 1 oe 
: - etl 49)" 73 2 75/2 75 0/2 75 
Schuylkill red ash ie CAS lake ce 
Lorberry ee gS ee 
5 Suen ‘oes sees seee 2 SOlQ2 502 50/2 GO 
Lykens Valley ‘ wath wate Sole 
smi Ne ; 3 75'3 75/3 00 


}Boats toweu by the D. & H. Co. at its expense 
New York Harbor. ee 
3 Per ton 
boken and Weehawken to New Y ork.3 35C. 
zabethport & Port Johnston toN. Y. 
South Amboy to New York...... . 
Freight by the boats of the companies from Hoboke in. Ron- 
dout, Port Johnston, Weehawken, South Amboy and Perth 
Amboy to New York City and vicinity soc. P 
Pittston coal at New York delivered by Penn 
boats 6oc. per ton additional. . 


Freight from H 
“ ve E 


be 











. Coal Co.'s 


Lackawanna coal delivered to carts in New York or Brook- | 


lyn, so cents per ton additional, 


Retail Prices in New York, 
Anthracite. 


Per 2000 Ibs. 


Pittston coal, in yard....... ........ 33 90 34 20 $3 90 
Lackawanna coal, in yard........... 3 25 4 00 "@ @O 
Wilkes-Barre, delivered........ - 500 5 30 4 60 
Lehigh and Locust Monntain, del’d.. = <o 5 50 5 00 
Schuylkill Red Ash, del’d .......... 5 25 5 50 475 


The Cost of delivery for Pittston and Lackawanna coal | 


ranges from 4o cts. to $1 10 per ton, according to distance 
from the yard. 
Bituminous. 


Liverpool House Orrel, del live red, pe r ton of 2000 Ib... $18 00 
Liverpool House C annel " 


| 18 00 
American “ ¥ 4 Il oo 
Cannelton Block, or splint, * S 10 14 | 
American Orrel aS si nF ....11@oo | 
Red Bank Canne! ~ ? = 9 00 
Cumberland - a * 7 00 
Baltimore, May 9,1 


Specially reported by Messrs. E. STABLER Jr., & Co. 


Trade prices for Hard White Ash, Reading, Susque- 
hanna Coal Company’s, Cameron, and other White 
Ash, Shamokin. Bear V alley 7, ete. 

Whole sabe Prices. 
AFLOAT BY CARGO PER TON OF 2.240 LB. 


Lump and decioeeeeaepaepiats 40 | Stove................04. $3 65 
Broken. Roe EF eons nehs 33 





‘oo Valley Red pe 


AFLOAT BY CARGO. BY RAIL IN CARS, 
IE oo. ve vxeeccne scene ed OR ccseksapesectwcul 
See |: eee 
STD ons 00s enncwxchn pen) A UO xs 0scs.e's 


Chestnut 3 36/ Chestnut 
From wharf or yard to the trade, soc. per ton additional? 





Bituminous. 
George’s Creek, f. 0. b. at Locust Point 
Clearfield, rc Canton .... 
Boston. May 5, 1877. 


Coal is dull. Shipments this way continue large 
under the favorable ruling of freights. We quote 
freights $1 60 from Philadelphia, $1 30 from New 


York, $1: 85 from Georgetown, and x2 from Bal- 


and from | 


Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut. | 








timore. The prices below are figured on_ the 
basis of $2 75 free on board at Port Richmond for 
broken, $2 75 "for egg, and $3 forstove. At New York 
the corresponding prices are $2 80, $2 80,and $3 15. 
Cleartield is selling at $2 90 f. o. b., with a $1 60 freight. 
Cumberland continues easy, and soft coals generally 
are quieter. 
We ye soston wholesale pr ices as vee: — 





Anthracite, broken $4 40@4 76 Cannel, English. $16 00 
do. CLE ..00.4 40° 4 75 do. Bue keye. © 00 
do. stove 4 65 Lingan........06. =~ 475 
Cumberland......... § Po Pictou .....sccccees 5 25 
COTO cs weiccess \ SE. 0 we soenecene me) 
Westmoreland ...... 5 00 Y oughiogheny . . 5 00@6 oo 
Caledonia.......c0 4 50 


—Commercial Bulletin. 
Cincinnati, O. May 8, 1877. 
Specially reported by the Consolidated Coal and Mining Co. 
The market for bituminous coal has ruled steady and 
firm for the past two months. There has been a boat- 
ing stage of water for Youghiogheny and Kanawha 
River coals ever y few weeks, “and the sales afloat have, 
for the most part, been made upon arrival of the tows 
from Pittsburg. The pricc has ruled firm upon each 
run at 7c. per bushel, net cash. Coal in barges from 
the coal harbors has sold A a small way at 7!.¢. cash. 
Kanawha River this season has sold uniformly uate 
same price as 2d pool Y ne ny. Ohio River has | 
been steady at 5'45¢. and 5 Anthracite circulars 























Per ton of 2,240 Ib., f. 0. b. 





|freely Bellingham Bay, Coos ‘Bay, Black ‘Diamond, 

and Mt. Diablo Coals arrive freely, all selling at low 

oe from the wharf, say for cargo lots $7.50@$8. 
ancouver Island Coals, 88@ 9 by the cargo; Scotch 

and English Steam, $7.50@&88 ; Australian cargoes to 

| arrive, S9@ 39.25. 

Toledo, Ohio. May 8, 1877. 


‘ae 
Specially reported by Messrs. GosLinE & BARBOUR. 





There 1s no change in prices of coal at Toledo to note, 
Ton of 2,000 Ib. 
Straits sville lump........ 2 75 | Hocking Valley nut...... 2 35 
| 35 
nut 5 | Massillon lump.......... 3 00 
| Shawnee lump.. s | Camberiand ............. 5 50 
nut. 5 cadaae peek balnwh Sena 5 50 
| Hoe king Valley ‘lump... 
Egg. Stove. Chestnut, 
| | Pittston iad deeawcaves ok } $6 10 $6 60 $6 35 
| Wilkes-Barre .......... 6 10 6 60 6 35 
Lackawanna........... .00 6 10 6 60 6 35 
SRO cca sciwcwawe 75 6 85 7 35 7 10 


| For retail delivery, ‘tink soc to $1 per ton in addition to 
above prices is charged. 
Prices soft coal f.0. b. vessel for Lake shipments will be from 
15 to 20¢. per ton more than prices on cars. 


Towing. 


For rates of towing we refer to our issue of April 28, 
Freights 
Representing the latest actual “charters up to May ro. 
| Per ton of 2240 Ib. 

































































for May have ee on issued quoting prices here at 36.7 l saz 
per ton on cars. a 2 Se 3 
AFLOAT. DELIVERED. | = ¢ i ae as 
Per per ton Per perton | So | 3 Lae Sat 
: . bush. 2.000 Ib. bush. 2000lb. | Ports. = | & | 5p 3 oe Fy 
Youghiogheny lump...... 7. $1 94 10C. = = zz =ec3 
; BR cect slic. 1 53 ge. | a = | £& =s" 
* slack..... shee. I 25 Se. Fe ce ; = BD Ps 
Camden, W..Va@.........:5...540. © 53 gc. | = = & \2eee 
Peytona Camnel.........16¢. 457 + 200. | = = = moans 
Connellsville coke....... 7¢. 3 60 rot. | aA — ae x: t Vets mi 
Youghiogheny coke..... ee Pe sg Augusta, ened Swit eee 
Crushed coke 10c, shine Tee | ie 
Anthracite, Wilkes-Barre or Lehigh by car load..... 36 70 Alexandria.......... +s " 
[ ey “i auiversd abe Alexandria ...... esl 
poner F: Annapolis, Md.......| : ‘ 
Indianapolis, Ind. — May 8, 1877 Bangor, Me...... - 175 1 80 | 1.15-1 
g PUN ee oes Sor i 60 a 4 1,15-1 
Specially reported by Messrs. Copp & BRANHAM. Baltimore..... ....... 65 paca . 
Wholesale on board cars, and retail delivered to consumers. | Boston, Mass......... wee 175 I gO /1,20-1,10 
ns j BITUMINOUS. # | Bridgeport, Ct........ sess 1 50 1 65 50 
White River, per ton...$ 2 50| Peytona Cannel,per ton.$ 5 75 | Bristol, R. I.......... oot Pere ae 80 
Brazil Block, * ... 2 25] Indiana Cannel 4 5° | Beverly, Mass........ 156(4 163 cane om I 3 
Highland,grate,** . 2 o0| Hocking Valley... 4 25 | Cambridgeport, Mass. 1 60 ate eaten 1 2s 
Block coal, nut, per car. 18 oo | Youghiogheny 4 5° | Charleston, S. Iis(4 120 ’ 
Highland “ ** .. 18 oo | Blossburg (smithing)... 6 50 | Danversport,¥ i 
Block Slack “.. 17 00) Piedmont = ... 650] Bast Greenwich, R. L. 
| Gas Cake, per bushel... 10 | Fredericksburg, Va.. ae aie 7 
ANTHRACITE (Lackawanna and Wilkes-Barre), i Fall River............ ee 1 50 1 65 80 
Broken. ubaiwatnene $7 60] Nat ..0. ....0.005500550090 FO | Gloucester... oe 1 70 
| ithe c teaeeeke ee 6 7° | Greenport, N. XZ, ieek 
Lehigh Anthracite. | Hartford, Conn....... Kear : sits a 
Broken kG eS eneie ae .37 60 | Rn chcoawhaewane tence 3° | Hoboken ............. a ee I 40 35 
Egg eee nee 0: 7° | Hudson .............. aoe 1 €0 7 aa 
‘Retail. per bus hel, delivered. | Jersey City are I 40 
Sand Creek.............. 230; | Block Nat, steam........ 8c. | Lynn. Mass....... an 1 60 : 
of ree 13 ak. - ee © | Middletown. o 
: | 7 
srazil Block. 13 Virginia Cannel......... 27 | Marblehead. z 
| Highland Grate......... 11 Youghiogheny.........-. 16 | Nantucket. ee 1 6 : : a 
Block Nut, domestic use. 1 | Blossburg ............+.. 2¢ | New Bedford. Sheen 130 135 1s 1 70 8s 
Highland Nut, “ =“. 11 =| Piedmont........ 26 | Newburyport......... bask 18 tae 1 40 
i steam..... 5 | | New Haven......,.... peek I 50 1 65 50 
| GAS COKE (measured.) New London..... ey ae I 50 1 65 637 
CPR se xicxusvcnsinnes AP RN 6 ioe nase mare cee’ 12C. | Newport.............. fom See ee “80. 
eae ANTHRACITE. | New Work............ B0(a.g° 130 | r5 35 
Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna (all sizes)........ 50 per ton. | Norfolk | : 75 
A REE oc usb aeweu nee ceed Gab kssaeae tans 50 per ton. | Norwalk 50 
. PIM ca ck caes ens cance teen 
New wing La, May 5, 1877. Pawtucket ........... 1 40 Sy ete 
} Specially reported by Messrs. C. A. MILTENBERGER & Co. Philadelphia.......... bg. 
| Pinsitte 2=(9 160 we 
PITTSBURG COAL. | aisha a yaaa 135 Pe é 175 | 1 25 
At wholesale (by boat load) per bbl, | Fortsmouth, 2 ce amo |. 7.35 
T og . . se | Providence . I ) 1 6s 80 
fo steamboats............. aanieiicnanel | 
man ufactories ae 5 “ oug oe aN. s+} ose | eee 
families a5C, “ Quincy Point, Mass.. ose enw, Ml pe 
Pee othGaceetsot te piu eakiceoeaaneese ge “ Lge | | 
| In hhds. (for shipment)..................++-. ¢6 50 per hhd. seen Va........ IM75— | see pene Pl ae 
| | Sale ass 75 | s 
ANTHRACITE COAL. been Ee Ss Ps 175 io 2 ee 
| At wholesale (per ton)................... ¢6 eo 10 7 00 per ton, | NAD s BEG e ss vee ecies onic a | {eee as 
| retail rz 00 |} Savannah Ga........ ssee ae. a ee es ee 
PELE care ane k can nosirercbn aeseuci any See a 2 
peta Caan GoD Ad. | Seneeeent, 36 B.......| 230@135 | wees foes eae 
Be WE noire k erie suxceeks nos kinkoseerncbeenuebe $1 25 per bbl. alee oe Se pe 
| ST. BERNARD (KY.) COAL. Tren aeege esters owns et 
| To steamboats........ GRR esa nenteine ince gee. oo | arenson oe ne 
| 5S Gamntibes : aaah ‘6 Washington.. ...| 85@00 | a 
| TINE 5 5G), SSS RCRE SEES O UN As dae eee 7OC. A | | | 
| Weymouth........... 1 605 este a 
meteneeds Va. May to, 1877. | Wilmington, Del......) 9 .... | 80 | — 
Specially reported by S. H. Hawes, Dealer in Coal. | Wareham . ss ‘: 





Kanawha Cannel....... $9 00 | New River Bituminous. $3 60 | 
Coalburg Splint... .... 5 70 | Clover Hill Coal........ 3 00 
Le essa nese 5 70 James River Bitum 3 50 
Kanawha Gas Coal..... 4 90| ° ** Carbonite.. 5 25 


San Francisco, Cal, 


From the Commercial Herald of May 3, 1877. 
CoaL—Inports from January 1st to April 16th : 


Tons.. Tons. 
Anthracite ....... ... 8,796 Mt. Diablo, 3 mos. ...15,060 
Australian....... . 7,534 Vancouver Island. ..26,798 
en eee ....10,114, Rocky Mountain.... 43 
| Cumberland......... 4,222/Seattle....... errs 33;195 
ese . --34,057|Bellingham Bay ye 
LD nis seas warn es - 1,704 


The Government authorities resident at Victoria, 


tented strikers at the Wellington mines, hoping thereby 


to secure operatives that will work at the lessened rate 
|of wages made imperative by the great decline in Coal 
‘here and elsewhere. Supplies of nearly all descrip- 
tions are very liberal, causing low prices to prevail as 
for a long time past. The only i inquiry is for the bet- 
ter kinds of Australian, which are in lessened stock rs Pa 
Some invoices of 
Coke have recently been sold to arrive at very low 


and with few cargoes to arrive. 


B. C., have taken measures to drive out the malcon- 


* And disc harging and towing. 


t And discharging. + And 
towing. § 3c. per bridge extra. 





|Rates of Transportation on Anthracite 
Coal to Tide Ports. 

| For the above freights we refer to our issue of 
| April 28. 

Geneva, Tihaca and Sayre Railroad.—The rates of 
| transportation on coal from Coxton, Pa., per ton of 
| 2,240 Ib., from and after the first_of May, will be as 


| follows : 
To EE URE Es cckn hvu ecu ek ash hs 505Kea amen eons $I 75 
| Ithaca for C. Lake BRR. (local)... .....cc0c0-»scccees 1 64 
sy “for C. Lake RR. and via Erie Canai (shipment) 1 25 
* Van Etten, for U. I. and E. RR..... aa eaneareaexs we ae 
Geneva (local)............ Wixbahetuaxaaee cde sees wens 1 62 


Geneva forS. P. and$ and L. O. 8. Railroads, and 











for N. Y.C. and H. R. RR. e cept Auburn and 

CAFO. isd cave cssensncss*> <> 1 62 

To Geneva for Buffalo and Towawanda. I 4 
= ** Genesee Docks. I 44 

| “4 ‘* Rochester and Charlotte. 1 58 
Auburn and Cayuga 2 50 
Total rate to Buffalo...... (emeuswasuess sounar ee 
NE 6 ice saicaeha sons ere 


REGULATIONS. 
A charge of fifteen cents per ton will be collected of 


prices. Our quotations must be looked upon as en-| each consignee on all coal not unloaded within twenty- 
tirely nominal. The Nanaimo mines are producing! four hours after its arrival, and an additional charge 
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of ten conts per ton for every twenty-four hours there- 


a — ee — + 





Louisville, Ky. May 8, 1877. 





















































































ser : Sundays and legal holidays excepted. . : ee a ee | White 
"= igen will be made for coal i from cars on Specially reported by Messrs. Georce H. Hutt & Co. — Pe nF eur 
account of broken doors or other defects existing when | There is no perceptible change of feeling in this Fas ed en 
the cars are loaded. market. Buyers are not inclined to purchase for | Missouri stone coal....... $25 00! $23 00! $22 00| $21 00 
Seventeen cents per ton will be charged, at Ithaca | future consumption unless at_a bargain. The usual Pa 2 





Docks, for shipping coal direct from cars to vessels, 


time—four months—is allowed on quotations below. 
and 12 cents per ton additional from stock, making a 


Tenn. coke very soft and| 
FOUNDRY IRONS. 
































eas = res a : — SONI So 28s sa weiss venreiee 25 00| 2300) 2200) 2000 
total charge on what is shipped from stock of 29 cents o0@25 00 | Hanging Rock charcoal....| 26 onl 29 90 93 sol........ 
r ton. ; eee oe ? cold short] 25 00| 24 o0!........ Besa ciya) 
All freights will be collected weekly, by drafts on ont eee ic tax\ Te x. (ike ct ice 
shippers, from Coxton to destination. ° ea ot | Alice Hanging Rock coke..| $25 so) $25 00) $24 50) $23 00 
: ain oe Quinnimount, W.Va., coke! 25 00! 24 00) __23 sol__22 se 
No. 1 Southern Stonecoal and Coke............. 21 00@21 50 
IRON MARKET REVIEW. No. 2 ” - 7 OFS Se ae 20 50@21 00 
OUI ONE 6a a onic eo ane: 00 Lode waieweaes ees 23 00@23 50 
New York. RMI oso agua cela acctoouheauarcuss Ws 19 00@21 00 METALS. 
y EVEN } / rar 8 . MILL TRONS. 
Fray EveEnine, May 11, 1877 No. 1 Charcoal, Cold-short and Neutral.......... 20 00@21 00 NEw York, Fripay EVENING, May 11, 1877. 
Se Pia as Ir ‘ > | No. 1 Stonecoal and Coke, Cold-short and Neutral 19 50@20 50 
ig.—The Thomas Iron Company |? > ul 19 5 5 aie 7 
American Pig. tA ss pan) Ne Bese Ate vs = “19 co@19 50} The metal market has been very quiet in all articles 
reports sales of about 500 tons on the basis of $19 for | No. : Missouri and Indiana Red-short........... SOOM SO i aaa, een ieee 
No. 1 foundry. There has been for more than a week | White and Mottled, Cold-short and Neutral...... 16 00@17 00 eng te a 
: : - c CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. . ‘oin.—Duri re. “review 
a rumor that the Glendon Iron Company has sold | qanging Rock. and Cold Blast............... ... 37 00@40 00 Gold Coin.—During the week under review the 
from 15,000 to 20,000 tons of forge iron. This, how- Rigen BG COTMG,. coe iciccscccccessen 28 00@35 00 | price of gold has ranged from 106%, to 10714, and closed 
co. ie Satie cuedited. Pidoes ave very aa BGUUMORY, CONT DING ooo. csccc ces ecesseeacces 28 00@40 00 | at 107 
ever, is not fully credited. Prices are very much de- Montreal. May 11, 877. . 


moralized, and large lots could only be disposed of at 
concessions. We quote No. 1 foundry at $18 50@$19; 
No. 2 foundry at $17 50@$18; and forge $17@317 50. 

Scotch Pig.—The business doing in this article 
is very small, as must be expected, with the prices of 
Scotch iron advancing, while American are declining. 
We quote Eglinton at $25 50; Glengarnock,$27@$27 50; 
and Coltness, $28.50@$29. 

Rails.—There is a rumor that some business has 
been done in steel rails, the particulars of which we 
failed tolearn. The market is generally quiet. We 
quote steel rails at mills at $46@$50, and iron at 
$33@37. 

Old Rails.—In the absence of business we qoote 
nominally at $19. 

Scrap.—No. 1 wrought is quiet and nominal at 
$25. 


There have been a few medium-sized lots of Pig Iron 
sold, but by last accounts prices seem to have advanced 
in England, which will tend to stiffen prices here. We 
quote: Pig Iron—Gartsherrie, $21.00 to 21.50; Summer- 
lee, $20.00 to 20.50; Eglinton and Clyde, $19.00 to 19.50; 
Hematite, $26.00 to 27.00; Glengarnock, $19.50 to 20; 
Coltness, $22 to 22.50. Bars—Scotch and Stafford- 
shire, $1.90 to 2.00; best do. $2.15 to 2.25; Swedes and 
Norway, $4.50 to 5.50: Lowmoor and Bowling, $6.00 
to 6.50.—Monetary Times. ; 

Pittsburgh, Pa. May 8, 1877. 
Specially reported by A. If. Curips. 

The demand for pig iron in this market is hardly as 
active as heretofore, as several of the mills have shut 
down their puddling furnaces, and some of the others 
are working only part time. As nearly all have for 
some time past been pursuing the policy of buying only 
as the metal was actually needed, any stoppages are 
immediately felt in the decreased demand. Quota- 
tions are : 


Bullion.—In consequence of an advance in India 
exchange the price of silver steadily held the upward 
course until yesterday, when it reached 54%<d., de- 
clining to-day to 54!sd. Our quotation is 119 per 
ounce, while San Francisco quotes at 814 per cent. dis- 
count. Gold bars are quoted at @!¢ per cent. pre- 
mium. 

Copper.—tThe sales during the week under review 
have aggregated about 300,000 Ib. at 19@194c., closing 
at 19<c. The manufacturers are reported to be quite 
busy, although they still purchase from hand-to-mouth. 
Chili Bars are quoted at £68, in London, and Best 
Selected, £76. 

Vin.—Straits in London is quoted at £70 10/. The 
quotations here are as follows, in gold, per lb.: Straits, 
16'4@16%e.; L. & F., 16@16\¢e.; Refined, on spot, 


4 mos. 4 Mos. | 1614@163Ke.. arrive. 163<c.: Banca. 181<c 
Baltimore, Md Maye. xt7r, |No-1 Frary......$22 00@24 co| Mottled &White.$17 so@ze co} 104 @1076e., and toarrive, 16/¢c.; Banca, 18)gc. We 
ee soy R CH ‘ jhe ot Pin Oe rc aals 21 00@22 0o|Hot blast C’coal. 21 00@28 oo | note a sale of from 20 to 25 tons of Straits, to alrive, 
7 pecially reported by Messrs stan ; Gray Forge....... 19 o0@22 00 Cold “* Western 40 00445 0] at 161/c, The market is generally quiet. 
We have to report continued dullness in the iron 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Weekly Report of the Philadelphia Iron Market, furnished 
for THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, by JusTICcE Cox. 


market. The demand is light, and the business gene- 
rally very quiet. We quote prices as follows : 
Baltimore Charcoal. ...$29@31 | Mottled and White.$16@r17 oo 


Vin Plates.—A fair jobbing business is doing 
in these. We quote in gold, per box, as follows: 


saltime n 6 Jr., & Co., Iron Manufacturers, 333 Walnut Street, Philadel- Charcoal tins, $6.62!';@6.75, and ternes, $5.87!,@6 ; 
io aso masones fees = ChsroosiC ate ms phia. Week ending May ro, 1877]. ; coke tins, $5.75, and ternes, $5.25@5.3714. 

ges es are pe Refined Blooms.... a a Pic Iron—The pig iron market is devoid of any new ng, ange oe eo as 7 
Anthracite No. 3.......19@20 | Scrap Blooms ...... 4345 oo | feature of special interest; we hear but one story, the | , 7 C°StS:.“C et Sean Se ee hana, sais 


date of April 26, says of Tin Plates.—‘‘Taken as a 
whole, the market shows no improvement, though a 
few favorite brands of Charcoal Tins and Ternes 
have been bought freely during the last day or two. 
In ordinary Coke and Charcoal Tins the choice of 
brands at the lowest prices is considerably increased. 
and the competition arising from this will, in default 
of improvement in demand, force makers to accept 
even lower rates.” 


dull trade and low prices; yet, as we remarked in our 
last, the furnace companies are piling but little iron at 
this time, and stocks all over the country are lighter. 
We report the usual amount of iron sold from week to 
week, viz., 2,000 to 3,000 tons at full quoted prices. We 
quote No. 1, $19.50 to $20.50: No. 2, $17.50 to $18.50; 
Gray Forge, the scarcest thing in the market, is quoted 
$17 to $19.50, according to brand. 

MANUFACTURED IRON—The demand for manufac- 
tured bars continues dull and low prices ruling through- 
out, no large orders can be taken at any price as several 
of the Western mills have found by offering low prices 
for large lotsfor cash without takers the dealers and 
consumers preferring to buy as they want and pay as 
they can. 

TANK, PLATE, AND SKELP are also dull with ter- 


Boston. May s, 1877. 

Pig continues depressed, with no demand at all for 
future delivery, and a very small inquiry for spot lots. 
We quote $23.50@25 for No. 1, $23 for No. 2, and $22@ 
23 for gray forge. Scotch pig is firmer. We quote 
$27@ 30 for store lots, these being the best figures that 
could be actually obtained. The foreign markets are 
cabled higher. 

Bar is dull, quoting $47@48 for refined, and $38@39 
forcommon. Nails are in light demand at the reduc- 
tion.—Commercial Bulletin. 


Lead.—We only note a sale of 100 tons of ordinary 
lead at 5.80c., with small sales at 5.85e. The market 


continues weak with 534c. as the price for large lots. 
Cincinnati, 0. May 7. 1877. 


Seam reported by Messrs. TRABER & AUBERY, commis- 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 


Spelter and Zine.—There is but little doing 
in spelter, which continues to be quoted at 61,@61<e. 


























Seana ribly low prices ruling. We quote bars 2 to 2*10c. per | Sheet zinc remains as it has been at 73<@7léc., cur- 
Hanging Rock No. 1 Foundry........... $25 00@ ....—4 mos | lb.. Tank and Plate 2!¢ to 7c. per lb. Skelp 24 to rency. 
“ “ 2 “é Bi ee ko ee 23 00,24 oo—4 mos | 214¢. per Ib. : ; ; She a ? 
ae Soft Silver Gray.......... 22 0023 0o—4mos| RarLs—The demand for steel rails continues, though| Amtimomy is in liberal demand, and is somewhat 
OS Recast spinvsss tonnes es 21 00@22 oo—4 mos | prices are quoted weaker, as some of the mills want | firmer. being quoted at 11%Kc.. gold. 
Tennessee, No. 1 Foundry.............-. 23 —— 5°—4 M08 | orders. There is some demand for new rails, but low < ; 7 ee Lond seifas “ a mat 
2 nee eee eee 22 50@ ....—4 mos i "4 ; g : ir uicksilver.London quotes at £7 10/ per flask, 
” MF Os Sexdaciaw eens on ae o0@21 50—4 mos hye te offered. We quote steel, $48 to $50 ; iron, 2 : . : 4 ] 7 / ¥ 
STONE COAL. $35 to $30. eae and San Francisco, 42c. per Ib. 
Ohio, No. 1 Foundry.............. ss... 22 3023 0o—4 mos OLD Ratts—The demand for old rails is good but ane : ; 
ey PUES ee | daa rakiawpdean nese ss 21 50@22 oo—4 mos | low prices are ruling. We quote $20 to $21. The San Francisco Commercial Herald of May to 
BOR River Gray. nas scan ccs 21 00@21 50—4 mos Otp WHEELS are in plentiful supply and low prices | says of Quicksilver: ‘‘The average monthly supplies 
St Ps ssncasecrinayeate ieasaeen nines 20 50@21 oo—4 M08} ruling. We quote $17 to $19. promise to exceed 5,000 flasks for some time to come, 
SOKE. —_Wr is g $26: cas 7 » Ox - ire 1 
Ohio & W. Va. No.1 Foundry........... a Scrap—Wrought is quoted at $24 to $26; cast, $14 to | or fully up to the c xport requirements. Of late there 
“ “ a a ae 23 00@24 4. mos $19. has been some slight stock accumulation, chiefly specu- 
“ “ WAM ne ae 50@22 oo—4 Si : lative. Buyers will stock up at 4oc. The present 
CAR-WHEEL Richmond, Va. May 7, 1877. | asking price is 4114@42c., but buyers offer only 4r1e. 
Hanging Rock, C.B...................4. 38 00@43 co—4 mos Specially reported by Asa SNYDER, Esq. At the close sales in lots of 1,000 flasks for export at 
a ce TEER EATS teen tenes 28 00@32 co—4 mos Beyond the blowing in of a charcoal furnace in | 41)<e. 4 : ; 3 
io “ = 00@33 oo—4 MOS | South West Virginia there is no item of intereet under| Our monthly receipts of this article compare with 
, © ONES? O~4 MOS | this head to communicate. While prices are un- | 1876 as follows: 
NMBA 525 /ocssecdness esate oc aoe 55 00@60 oo—cash, | changed, sales are merely nominal. ——1876—— a 
SCRAP IRON tontinta last Charcoal Pig Tron.....+..-.-eee. MONTH. Bay, Coast, ay, Coast, 
Ria, ee iin fen eee ee <a flasks. flasks. flasks. flasks. 
MUIR aig dodo cea snes Scar ay ohne eden 1 00@ 1 4o— “* “ “ © Coke (Kt _ ee... + 23to 24 WEEE osc sco halted 3,877. 281 5,087 327 
“ ce ee a waneaners 21to 22| February.............. 3,864 62 7,118 183 
; Cleveland, 0. May 7, 1877. “ Sas OO Se aduetala sad Be Be FMAM aoc 0c censsienses 3,762 154 5,032 409 
Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. Bincuam & Co. 7 Anthracite Wisaw: Kor sabiasecreeaseshesets Sig: OO NNN saieecancnn nes 4,313 317 5,882 233 
Per gross ton, on four months’ time. Subject to change in “ “ Se Braagnecnse ers oat te Senne BR = 
market. Discount for cash 4 per cent. Pn meesmerentncioae Shas see ease so EO WOM ooo esos. 15,816 814 23,119 1,152 
FOUNDRY IRON. St. Louis, Mo. May 8, 1877. Our exports by sea for April, 1876-7, were as fol- 
= 1, L. S. Charcoal. ..$25 50 Am. §., No. 1, Ch, Val. 24 00] Our market remains very quiet. The demand con- lows: a ; 
ec ——- poo, ©! By ee inues li nd prices unchanged. We quote s re eee ge era 
No. 1, Anthracite...... 23 00 So) ig. fh Se. - fe — ~—* ged en eeee To Flasks. Value. Flasks. Value. 
No. 2, «eee 22 o0| No. 1, Massillon....... s4.008 2 F on : a CR a ra sco ide saree 600 $25,936 2,773 $89,419 
No. I, Bituminous... 24 00| B—r, rec ee 23 00 Specially seas ae ae . — Commission ee 349 16,019 1,295 40,738 
IOS By TT sis.ninn 22 00} No. 2, eo. wees 21 00 Be ee ee PUP OG Foin.c.5 ose cices 40 1,803 110 3471 
. CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. COLD BLAST CHARCOAL—ALL NUMBERS. South America........ 100 4,590 300 9,926 
No.3 L. 8. Charcoal. -+ 26 oo | No. 5 & 6, L. S. Charcoal$26 oo | Hanging Rock......... 25@4o [Assorted Bar Iron $2 10, rates. | Japan..............++ 25 1,147 40 1,403 
No. 4, --. 26 00 Tennessee......+-.....+ 28@30 |No. 1 Wrought Scrap 80c. ewt. | New Zealand 30 1.328 50 1,568 
. BESSEMER IRON. Kentucky...... e...+¢ 28@30 |Heavy cast + & a Vi a . ~ 8 : ’ 
Nos. 1 & 2, L. S. hen: ae | Missouri.......0.ecee.. 28@30 Light ; “ “ 35 4 ictoria......... coceee 4 182 34 
RGE IRON. Georgia.....-.00... ««- 28@30 eee 20 50 to 21 00 Sea”, Seen oe ae te 
No. x, Gray............ $20 oo | White and Mottled....$19 oo | Alabama....... aaecueuee 28@30 |Old car wheels. 18 00 to 19 00 Totals..... seeeeeT,148 $51,005 4,569 $146,559 
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FINANCIAL. 
New York Stocks, 


New York, Fripay EVENING, May 11, 1877. 
The aggregate of sales for the week show a falling 
off. The coal shares insympathy with the balance of 
the list, were held very firm during the early portion 


of the week, and only began to decline upon the an- | 


nouncement that another coal combination meeting 
had taken place without accomplishing anything, and 
that the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., had issued a 
circular withdrawing its previous price list, and re- 
ducing its quotations, which was considered a fore- 
runner of a warinthe coal trade. The sales of Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western have amounted to, 
169,770 shares, the prices ranging from 52°¢ to 447< 
closing at the latter figure. 

The salesof Delaware and Hudson have been larger 
than last week. amounting to 33.036shares. The price 
of this stock, however, has been steadily tending down- 
ward, the vote of approval of the management by the 
stockholders to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
range for the week has been 48!4(7 41, closing at the 
latter figure. The sales of New Jersey Central only 
aggregate 738 shares at 8@8%4, 


In the suit of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- | 


pany, the United States Circuit Court on May 4th 
made an order remanding the case to the Court of 
Chancery, of New Jersey. It is said, however, that 
this order does not affect the petition for the surrender 
of the Lehigh & Susquehanna road, in default of pay- 
ment of rental, which is still undecided. 

Clereland Tron Mining Company.—The annual 


meeting of this company will be held in Cleveland, O., | 


on the 16th inst. 


Miscellaneous Sales and Quotations, 
Sales and quotations of the stocks and bonds dealt in here 
and at Philadelphia, for the week ending the ith inst. are 
given in the following tables. The Philadelphia quotations 
will have a * affixed. 
STOCKS. 
| —QUOTATIONS.— 





High- Low- Clos- Sales 
est. est. Shares. 
American Coal Co : 
*Cambria Iron Co. re . o1 
*Pennsylvania Salt Manf’g Co. - = 7 
*Westmoreland Coal Co...... 79 77% 77% 135 
*Buck Mountain Coal Co.....' ~- - 40* — 
*Schuylkill Nav.Co .......... _~ a — — 
St. Louis, I. M. & 8. RR. Co... 5 478 5 2.187 
Spring Mountain Coal Co .....) — -- 6s* — 
BONDS. 
D..L. & W. 78, Convt., 1892 J. & D. - - 10314 — 

- ie 2d mtge., 1881 M. & S. - “ 107 7 
N. J. C., 1st mtge., new... F. & A.) 1cg 108 108 38,000 

=n *“* ast mt., cons. 1899 Q. 5si¢ 35 5514 41.000 

it | | ees, & > oie: aa 51'4 4,000 
L. & W. B. Coal Co., cons. Q. 2914 28% 25'5 12,000 
Am. Dock & Imp. 7s......3. & J) - - 50 nis 
D. & H. C. Co., 1st m., 1884 J. & J 9734 — 96! 1.000 
rs =) ee Ee 7 1891 J. & J. 985, -- 9736 30.000 
“6 ee ee er oe 1877 J. & J.| o8 93 08 11,000 

= pee see 2.) — - 88 — 

a. « « * coup, 169\A.&0.) — — 89 ae 
St. L.I. M. & S., 1st mt. 1892 F. & A.) 97 97. —«5,000 
Ches. & Ohio, rst mt., 1899 — 22 - 20 1,900 
*L. V. RR., con. m. 6s, 1923 J. & D.) 9314 393% = 034 17,000 

- “ed m., 78, 1910 M. & S.. 107420 -- 1074 3,000 

= ee, 1898 J. & D. — — 107 _ 

us “*  coup., 18.83. & D.) 10634 10614 8,000 
*P. RR., rst mtge., 1880 J. & J.) 10534 105 10314 2,000 

* Gen. mtge. reg., 1910 A. & O.) — - 14% — 

* Con. m. 6s.cou.. 1905 J. & D. 03% — 9315 2,000 

. e “ reg.1995!_  Q. . : 9332 — 

** ven. M. Coup., 1910 0. & J... 107 107 4.000 

*P. & R. RR., 78, 1893 A. & O. 106 -- ast 2.000 

“ * con. m.78.cou.1911d. & D. 954% — 05 8,000 
“« * Deb. 6s, 18933. & J. 39 — 38 1.000 
“  & New convt. 78.1893 J. & J.) 50 49 59 15,000 
‘ “ Con. mtge. 78. reg. J. & D. 09534 95 0314 11.000 
PGR, 6600..60c0055. see D.| son = 103 —-1,000 | 

*P.& R.C.& I. Co. Deb. 7s M. & 8S. — -- ~ — 
*P. & R.C. & I. Co....... — - - _— — 
*L.C. & N.Co. 68. 1884 M6&Q. — _ bs 

P= * RR. loan 1897 F. & Q. 99 — 990 1,100 
“ * Con. mtge. 78.3. & D.) — ewe a 
= “ Ovt. gold, 1894 M. & 8S. — ~~ i ee 
5 ‘*Gold Loan, 1897 J. & D. 863; -- 8634 17.090 

*Schuylkill Nav., 6s. 1897 M.&Q. 57% 86 58 1.600 
*Pa, and N. Y. Canal, 7s..J3. & D. 10734 — 107 15,000 
*Pa. Canal C0.......0...0050% JI.&d. 65 107 5 8.000 
*Susqnehanna Coal Co. 6s. -- — ane 

Total transactions for the week................. $259,700 


Philadelphia Stocks, 
PHILADELPHIA, FRIDAY EVENING, May 11, 1877. 
There has been but a very limited business done in 


the stocks on this market. The closing quotations are 
lower all around. The Standard Oil Company is re- 
ported to be doing a business of 150 cars per day over 


the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, the outgrowth 


of a misunderstanding with the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road. 


Reports are current that the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company is preparing to follow the example of the 
Reading, and require its engineers to leave the Broth- | 
erhood. The officers are said to be preparing a plan | 


for a life insurance fund for the employes of the road. 
Salt Lake Ore and Metal Market. 


The prices given below were received by telegraph 
to-day, the 11thinst. The market is very weak though 


no lower prices are given than those quoted below. 


Argentiferous Lead (Base Bullion).—$74 per ton 
for lead. $1.20 per ounce for silver. $20 per ounce 
for gold. The quotations for silver are based upon the 


| April: Base bullion 2,275 tons at $200......$455,000 00 


Silver-Lead ore 65 tons at $100......... «+++ 125,000 00 
| Copper ore 1,250 tons at £100 sede se eens & 6,500 00 
Silver bullion from the Ontario district.... 98.994 00 
Silver bullion from the Tintic district...... 45,000 00 
Silver bullion from the Leeds distric.t..... 56,000 00 
Gold bullion from the Tintic district..... .. 10,000 00 


Gold bullion from the Bingham district.... 4,800 00 
SSo01,000 00 

During the month to tons of San Pete coke, 896 tons 
of Pennsylvania coke and 733 tons of charcoal were 
shipped to the Sandy Smelting works. 

Of the 2,275 tons of bullion shipped abroad during 
the month, the Smelting works of Salt Lake County, 
produced 1,957 tons, Beaver County 54 tons, and Tooele 
200 tons. We have, in the same time imported from 
Nevada 296 tons of fine dust and 18 tons of Idaho ore. 

Bingham sent to market, over the Bingham Canyon 
Railroad, 3,684 tons, and by team, 490 tons. making a 
total of 4,174 tons of ore for the month. 

The Cottonwoods sent 3,721 tons of ore to market 
over the Wasatch and Jordan Valley Road, and 150 
tons from Big Cottonwood by team, or a total of 3,871 
tons. 

The Pioneer Sampling Mill, at Sandy, is sampling 
15 tons of ore daily, representing 60 tons. This mill 








| employes 16 men. 


The Inter-Ocean correspondent, under date of the 
3d inst., says: ‘* The Utah Southern Railroad is finan- 
cially and in every other respect a great success, and 
its future prospects most flattering. Some idea may 
be formed of the business done by this road from the 
amount of ore transported over it for the present 
year, which is as follows: For the month of January, 
13,046,742 lb.: for the month of February, 14,676,869 
Ibs.: for the month of March, 7,567,684 lb.: for the 
month of April, 6.830,870. Total, 42,122,165 lb. The 
soft condition of the wagon roads affected the supply 
| of ore, being equal in March and April to the other 
months. The mines are in a measure dependent upon 
good roads for timber and other supplies, which, when 
the mines are any distance from the railroad, seriously 
| affects it. 
| The Bingham Canon Railroad, some twenty miles in 
|length, connecting the Bingham Canon mines with 
|}many of our largest smelting works, is a very pros- 
} perous re vad, 

_. Copper Stocks. 
| Reported by Wilson W. Fay & Co., Bankers and Brokers 

Room 7, Traveler Building, 31 State Street. 

Boston, THURSDAY EVENING, May 1c, 1877. 

| The market closed very dull and, in the main, weak. 
| Allouez has appeared on the boards again this week, 
}and sold at $8. closing $714 bid, and $8 asked. Calu- 

met a little off, at S180 against $18114 one week ago. 

There is a strong demand for Central, and as high as 
|) 38 has been bid, but as yet no stock has come out. 
| Copper Falls is slightly weaker at 2 bid. The Com- 
| pany sell on May 3t some goo shares of the stock for 
|; the non-payment of the assessment of $2 per share, 
| due May 25, 1876, This stock will probably sell readily 
| for the assessment. Duncan has been the weakest 
| point in the market this week, selling from 414 down 
| to 2°4. Rumors have been thick as to the cause, but 
| we can get nothing that is authentic. At one time 
| they had the mine abandoned, another that they had 
| struck the vein again, but as far as we can see not 
| much stock is taken in either of them. The mine un- 


| doubtedly is not looking as well as it was some time 
| ago, and, above all, there are no orders to buy from 
| the outside public, and the managers do not come in 
}and support it. They have also had a small fire at 
the mine, causing a loss of a few hundred dollars. In- 
| ternational, in sympathy with Duncan, has declined 
| to 25. In the others there is nothing new calling for 
| comment. 
| Gold and Silver Stocks. 
NEw York, FrRmpAY EVENING, May 11, 1877. 
| The business of the week shows an improvement 
|over the previous one, the sales aggregating 58,512 
;shares. Seaton has been the feature of the market, 
| ranging from 4'¢ @ 4°; during the early portion of the 
week, and on Wednesday afternoon declining to $3. 
On Thursday it became known that Mr. A. W. Whit- 
ney, the leading operator in this stock, was embarras- 
sed and had disappeared, after which the stock still 
further receeded, reaching 214, and ranging since then 
| between that figure and 3, closing at 27%. The sales 
have aggregated for the week 9,400 shares. Consider- 
able business has been done in the Comstock mines, 
but with these exceptions the market has had no fea- 
tures. 

We condense the following from the Gold Hill News 
of May 2: “The California mine is yielding 500 tons of 
; ore per day. The April bullion yield will be sufficient 
to pay the dividend of $2 per share. The Consolidated 
| Virginia mine is producing 400 tons of ore per day, the 
mine looking well at every point. The C. & C. shaft 
has reached the 1,750-feet level, the bottom in hard 
| blasting rock. The daily yield of the Belcher mine is 
So tons, keeping the Santiago mill steadily crushing. 
The April bullion yield is amply sufficient to pay the 
| entire running expenses of the company. The Yellow 
| Jacket Mining Company, owing to the stringency of 
| the times, has discharged a number of its men from the 
| old works, retaining only sufficient force to sink the 

new shaft, which will be pushed ahead with activity, 
| and inside of sixty days powerful machinery will be 
| brought into operation at that point, sufficient to sink 
| to the depth of 2,500 feet, connecting with the present 
| lowest workings of the old mine. The Crown Point 


silver contents in the lead of 7o ounces per ton of | mine continues to be troubled with water. A recent 


2,000 Ib. 


| strike in the mine consisted of the tapping of a strong 


“The Tribune of the sth inst., gives the following as | flow of scalding water in the east drift on the 2,000- 
the bullion output of the Territory for the month of | feet level by the diamond drill. The daily yield of 





the Justice is 400 tons of ore, keeping the mills steadily 
running. $163,450in bullion was sent down on April 
account. Ophir is yielding 30 tons tons of ore per day. 
Chollar-Potosi is turning out roo tons of ore per day, 
assaying $25 per ton. The east drift on the 2,000-feet 
level of the Imperial mine is in favorable ledge matter. 
This company insists on ten hours as a day’s work 
below the surface, and require the men working on 
top to put in twelve hours. The Sutro Tunnel is in 
16,677 feet. The face of header isin ledge porphyry, 
with streaks of clay and quartz. This material drills 
and works very unfavorably, rendering progress 
slower than usual at present.” , 

The Consolidated Virginia Mining Company has de- 
clared a dividend of $2 per share, payable on the 15th 
inst, the first since last December. 

The California Mining Company has declared a 
dividend of $2 per share, payable on the 15th inst. 

The Bank of California.—750 shares of the stock of 
this institution were recently sold at $85 per share, said 
to be a peremptory sale for account of Senator J. P. 
Jones. 

San Francisco Stock Board.—Seats in this board, it 
is said, have declined to $15,000, Two years ago they 
sold as high as $35,000, and buyers thought they were 
fortunate in getting them at that price. 

Ontario Silver Mining Company of Utah.—The New 
York Stock Exchange has placed the stock of this com- 
pany upon its free list. This Company has just declar- 
ed its regular monthly dividend of sec. per share, 
equal to $50,000, 

We glean the following from our exchanges pub- 
lished near the respective mines : 


The Keystone Gold Mine in Amador County, Cal., 
is producing bullion at the rate of about $40,000 per 
month. The monthly disbursements of this Company 
for labor amount to about $12,000, 

The Tybo Consolidated Mine is shipping bullion at 
the rate of $90,000 per month, having sent down 
$84,356 on April account to the 26th ult. 

The Dan Tucker Silver Mine is located about twelve 
miles from Helena, Montana. Thirty tons of ore re- 
cently extracted from the mine assays $600 per ton. 

The Eureka Gold Mine of Grass Valley, Cal., has 
declared a dividend of $2 per share, aggregating 
$40,000, Up to December, 1873, since which time no 
dividend has been declared, this Company paid 
$2,054.000 to its stockholders. 

The North Fork Gold Mining Company, located at 

Forest City, Sierra County, Cal., have made a rich 
strike. The Company was engaged in running a 
tunnel in the bed rock, so as to strike the bottom of a 
large gravel deposit, when a quartz ledge about three 
feet was cut. The ledge does not crop out, but the 
int at which it is cut if about four hundred feet be- 
ow the surface of the ground. The region where this 
strike has been made is rather celebrated for having 
no surface quartz. 

The Spenceville Copper Works, located inWheatland, 
Yuba County, California, reduce about 30 tons of ore 
per day, producing about two tons of 80 togo per cent. 
matte copper. equal to a weekly product of about 


$4,000, 

The Bald Mountain Gold Mining Company, located 
at Forest City, California, employ 300 men. The 
mines worked by this company promise well, but the 
scarcity of water this year will interfere with their 
development. 

The Spanish Gold Mines, located in Grant County, 
Oregon, furnish employment for about 40 miners. The 
gold yield this year, it is ant cipated will reach $50,0co, 

The Manhattan Silver Mine, of Austin, Nevaca, 
shipped during the month of April 98 bars of bullion, 
valued at $100,075 25. 

The Father De Smet Mill, located at Deadwood, 
Dakota, cleaned up on the 27th ult., obtaining a large 
yield. Information from the Black Hills mines, dated 
the 29th ult., state that the gulches were overflowing, 
and consequently placer mining was largely suspend- 
ed. The quartz mills are running day and night, with 
large returns. Cold weather had retarded prospect- 
ing, and few new discoveries have been made. 

The Burnt River Gold Mines, located in Baker 
County, Oregon, yields large quantities of ore, which 
ranges from S10 to $43 per ton. The placer mines 
located here are said to pay $1c per day to the man. 


NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 

The sales for the week amount to 17,404 shares, as 
against 11,800 shares reported in our last, with prices 
in gold and silver stocks about the same. 

A very large business has been done in copper stocks, 
which are becoming a prominent feature in this Board 
Allouez has advanced $1, Atlantic $134, and Mesnard 
25c., the assessment having been paid. In fact the 
whole list has advanced with the exception of Nation- 
al, which is down to 12\¢c. pershare, and Franklin 
which has declined $314 per share. 


Sales. 


Allouez............... rooshares @ 
DEE .ctncsesbeassaieek — ie 
Calumet & Hecla..... 12 “ 
REL ccevecxesascs Ok *" 
MORI. pcscceceeess 20RD ** SBotce. 
National .............1,000 ‘* @2s@soc. 
POMC <sesccesessce GoD “ ORs 


Closing Quotations. 


SK apy 


7 

774 @8}3 
(@ S181 

@ S40 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Allouez.. 6 atte Mesnard . 621g I 00 
Atlantic.. 7 75 8 50 National . 121g 37146 
Cal’tHecla18000 182 00 Osceola .. 2000... 
Central.. 39 00 ©4200 Pewabic. 2 00 3 00 
Franklin. 800 11 00 Quincy .. .... 4000 
Madison . 20 30 | Ridge.... 337% 375 
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Es > . SHARES. | ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDS aca es 
f Name and Location of Com- Feet on} Capital |—— |e es ee - i aii = HIGHEST AND LOWEST Quo. wen Gi kie oe CURRENCY 
E mo Ta | Oe) Pra! meee: | pomen | ate| May s. | May 7. | May 8 * ad 
& | oO Val. levied to | amount per | paid to |Last Dividend. per |- 5- | Sg ay 8. | May « ye May 10. | May 1r.| Saes, 
‘ x ae - date. | share of last. | date. | Perla Lin LiBoL SE 
k cone eRe la . | ee ee ea ene ee Lote beets H. | LH.) o.) BL 
{ onso OGe sco <sanne i Lae eae | . : » | Pr.ct | a 
4 Dal, Tl, COnal,.<<...(E8. | ---. | 90 a eee os pai eee sl a se post Jan.,°77, 236 | 10 a | | | | | | 
a . Ye | ) ’ a iM) Someme Ub  <sreredscere i | : | eee sabes ie oe ae Gee 
fe Del. hac. & W.RR.....Pa. | ...- | 26,200,000! 524.000 | 50° ....-. vese |AUB.. "76.4 | 8 j47% 45% 48% 4554 464 45%) 46 14334 Baa Bee ese 
re Lehigh ©. ON. ..0.5% Pa. | poh eee ee ee NERS ..-. |April,’76,23¢ | 10 | x 4334. 4476 43] 44| 42 036 
4 s+++ | 10,448,550! 208,971 o le ee 51% 49% 52 8 50 Y% 493 i 33,03) 
Cio oe |. leeteauel game eo... tes wae | 6 te leeks 4934, 50 48% 49% '48Ye 48% 47%4'48% 4476| 199,770 
3 Maryland Coal........ Md. fel aaa . a eee eerie ee | 4... April, 77, 14 | 6 |72%| .. oe AO MP AP OPE 15056 38%4| 38 '37%6 2,249 
4 N. J. Central RR. ...|Pa. | .... : 44) HOOt 255.05 AD ete .. \dam..?76, 2 = @| .. 72% 72 | 72) -. | 72) 74 | 92 | 78 7236, 70% a 4 
-+ | 20,600,000} 206,000 -+ 75, 136 110 | | 1 | x0 | s 
: Panwa. GG) «.<cc0.6+0% Pa. LS coos | ipioae aed saa — eovese a eae } he April, 76, 2 ee 8h\ 814 < | are a9 f << fe | .- | R €oo 
3 : Pennsylvania Be... Pa. 1... | 68,868,700 '1,377,376 a eee) kee | .... [Feb.’7%,5 | 20 Poke Pa | 8% 8,8 |.. 834 . 738 
7 well. & Beas. Ss----- Pa. | :::. | 34,278755| 685.575 | Sol eee | eee i ia TR: 2K | = 73 7034 7334 70% 7034, 169% be 70% 70 334 6634 16034 6034| 56,343 
; General Mining Stocks | | | ’ 2572 re 24% i. 24%4\24¥2 2434 24% me 24% 2454) 24 mee 
Alpha Cons. G. s..... Nev. 300 - m | | | | | 
PS OS ere Colo. | 5,300 | ee ea ai manne Aug., °75, $1. Bere MUN - ai teks X 1. [1236 !12%4| yt | | | 6 
Belcher. @. 8.........\Nev. | 1040 | 10,400,007| 104,000 | roo! 864,400 Fet J veer | eens | os | 296) a2€} x20; axe -+ | ++ | 634+ 674) 8% gy] 3,800 
Bertha, G..........0 Vir. \645 acs. | 300,000 30,00 oe eb., 15,397,200 April, °76, $1. 12 5% | hf «= | IEG] ss | ae Aes 2,490 
Best and Belcher, G. s.'Nev. 545 | 10,080,000 a a oe Ss : | sacs (Bh  * himarats oo ee | SA) -- | oP 4 3% 3%| 3 3,300 
Bobtail, @........-+-- Culo. | 2,500 | = wah nant aaa 6 oe 23099 Feb., °77, $1. uae DO ~ewasan oie \17% se 4 <I SOB ae ed at 200 
Bobtail Tunrel, @.... Colo. ne Os 7137 5 ae Meus Reuss | eee scares Se abe 54 Noe 5) 13| .- | 12 11¥%4)12% 1H 1,600 
Bullion. G. s.........- Nev. a a 20.000 S 6,000 July, ° 73; 30C- 20,000 Dec., *76. Pe. | ‘3 40.1, 50} 1. 45) (1.50145 1-50 -- | 2. | 4 aaa 
Caledonia, G. s.......,Nev. | 2,188 | 10,000,000 seas poet cee April, °77, $2. sees | teens ie 2M eH =z) agit Mest Baas ger gers) ae a mesa 
California, G. 8.......) Nev. 600. | $4,000,000 pose | 200) 2,320,000|Feb., "77, $r. ese | wena bw 2 | po" ai fee) 3%. 358] 3% 3% 1310 
Centennial, G ....... Cal'f (66 acres! ”1,000, ti Ge sete | teens 12,960,000 April, ’77, $2. | 2 ach ay pee 2\. we meh fel 
Y >, : a S| 1,000,000 100,000 | 10 » 775 4 13434! 34 |35 | | Cae 1 i ae 500 
Chollar Potosi, G. s...\Nev. | 1.400 | 2,800,000! 28,000 eee Fa sass Dei en hy ear a : ne | a | 795% 29% 29% 29¥6| 4¢4 * 14990 
Cleveland, G... ..... Colo. | 3.715. | "250.000| 25,000 es 1,282.0 ,ooo June, *76, $5. 3,080,000 Feb., °72. $1. xe en | fms pt baal ce thee pres Won 
Cons. Hercules & Roe. Colo. | 16,500 a ae 10 = eee Tt pete eek os ts. bake 7. | 34 | 27%4| - |21%4 2134!22%%4 01% 1,425 
Cons. Imperial. @. s.. Nev. | Bal cesenaet: poe Oe oe ee eee | 120,000} ss... ies ee Sd | 71... | 7%, 71 7%! 
a | 50,000,000 500,000 | 100 275,000 March. * . Bee ce ee. Te fay | 7%\ 7 35290 
Con.N. Slope & E.C.'T. Colo. | 15,000 | Smal ae aes 373 arch, °77,25C.) +--+ | wees ex Als =I aac pas fiestp ao dh ce bt ce re 
Cons. Virginia, G. s..'Nev. | 710 a ae 2 a 5° | apie | ae ee eens PS i | 1%! -- | 13g] .. 1% a rk} 334| on 
Confidence, G.s...... Nev. | 130 oo — 549, . 100 411.200 June, °73. $3. 25,920,000'Dec., *76, $2. | 24 on Rat Be -- | | ’ 
Crown Point, G, s. Nev. | a?) 0 24,960 | 100 243,840 March, °73, $1. 78,000 May, 6 av ate) -- | 341 °> | meh Be 297 hs cece 
‘ woe | NEV. 600 | 10,000,000 100,000 eee ed “2 Y, "65, $8.%.| -- | 3% | , 0% 3 30% 800 
Douglas Meee Ls Se leet cameae _ 100 1+373,37° Apr., °77, $1. 11,588,000 Jan., °75, $2. 83 61 | 324| -: | 2%; -- | 234| 45° 
Eureka Cons. G.s.L...Nev. | .. | 5 ee ee sips : doses eas aga soe ae Pps peer eet | 55¢| 534} 5 | 4%! 4% 436 i 900 
—— G. My. G..... iCal’f eernna goon i 100,000 May, °76, $1. | 1,000.000 Aug., °75, $1 o. L:8% inal | | aeeleae bass pose . 
sxchequer, G. s....../Nev. | as eee re 100 Bet cakes 2,094,000; May, "77, $ . ee | 18%] .. [t7%! 2. |y95¢! ao ae08 
Gould and C urry, G. s.|Nev. | a aay taro — | 109 280.000 . ms 76, $r. ae hn, : an 2. aN 5i4 : -: | - are 756 37% 600 
Granville Gold. JIN. GCG] = ’ : 100 2s anne pril, °77, $1. | 3,93 B00 0 eeaoa 2 - | 2%] 2%) i och ean 
Hale & Nore ross, G. 3. ~<a | oe | Pst germ 100,000 10 | cs ce oe | on sae ; a a i) oo | SMI e+ | 4% aaah Se 4% <7 3 oe 
7 Tunnel.:...... Nev. | 3,000 | oaicone oo B00} 42403009 April, °77, 50. 1.598.000, April, *71, $1. | -- | oat <a} <a 2V4 154| 1361 “o'| 4% = 
NI: Be Bi. coos saa Colo. | 3,288 | 1,000, ; 25 PY See Kul ease Bao nee See Pee -. | *3,| 654; 6% 3 2 
Indian Queen, s...... Nev. | ot eee eo? o = sete | | 40,000 May, *77, 0c. | 12 | 1. | | 744) 7] 4 | 4% 4%| 4|.- AP 6% aoe 
Julia Cons., é. s......|Nev. | 3,000 | ao 0,000 | 5000 tere | nese ee 60,000} ae fey eee a ee ea ad $ a 
Justice, G. s.. or | —_ | : 0 009 110,000 | 100 330.000 April, °77, $1. | ae | sae - aes | ° s = eke ack ,Coo 
seaties, ee ss at Nev. | “os a 105,000 | 100|_1+502,500 Se pt., 36 eS) cue cee | 1%! -[mle. | om | ~ aoe 3 
x ossuth, G.s..... ...|Nev. | ae 30,000 | 100, 270,000 Dec., *74, $1. | 1525 52,000 March, *7o ‘Paleo tat | a pak ook actor 
a Lacross ........ : **lGolo. | 2,700 | 5,400,000 108,000 50 495. ooo Aug., °76, 50¢. 3 ; 1, "7 $5. | ot Pes } «- | 3% 5 | abs 3 3 | 2% 300 
Leopard. L.6.8.......|Nev, | 54, de 1,000,000 100,000 | 10 | 7 | | Seo x & ss ae ae 500 
a I yL. G. 8....00. |Nev, | 1,500 sane same leni seeeitiben, sa f sine EL. eaeans -» | goe 37¢ J ; yy . ahs beset 
4 Lucerne Mining...... Cain | ae | eco _ 100 Ben March, °76, $r. | 162, 500 IDee. «5 76, 50C. es ce , 37 an 37¢)  S we Bias bx a gu 
3 ariposa, pre ferred.. (Cal. | Se es, ni ROG, eee Sere a ere Bees GP Roope sae . = -- | a%l x | zig} xt! , 
i common...| “ ea Bae §0,000 | 109 14350,000 Feb., °77, $1. | ---- Gans e ae | +: sd | peel ee 14 | % 1,037 
# Mer. & Min. Tun..... Colo. | 30,000 "300,000 ae too) 330" ean. 977591. | vee | sdsesac ee | 4 . | pa "200 
| soumnee, Reaxeaine Mass. | "1,500 | ae cot | (oe | ies ek | | & |. as 
ad 2xican,G. 8.........|Nev. | | ’ 5°; 10 = " 60,000 ay, cues *: | oS ee Ps Pay 
ss Morning Star. . i | _ 600 | 10,080,000 100,800 | 100 100,800 Sept., Ses 77,100. | 12 | 7% 7% : ee et fe ek Se aeed 
i at apy ees ev. | 1,600 | 8,000,000 80,000 | er aS af y fart 7%\ 7% 73%. 7%} 7 os 
ree & Colo.,a...... Colo. | 1.000,000 ’ 100 ia | : | nah ca 7% | 478i | -- | 5% ‘ean 
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326 THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Postage or expressage on samples must always be | 
prepaid. 
Communications, samples, etc., to be addressed to | 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 

(P. O. Box 4404.) 27 Park Place, New York. | 


OR 
Western Office, 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
Denver, Colorado. 


ANSWERS. 
Denver Office: 
SAMPLES. 


1. J. P. H., Salem, Mass.—Constituents galena, gray | 
copper, and asmall quantity of iron pyrites. The whole | 
ina quartz gangue. The opaque white crystals asso- | 
ciated with the quartz are calespar (carbonate of | 
lime). Carries silver and probably a trace of gold. 

2. O. H. H., Alma, Colo.—From Indiana Gulch, near 
Breckinridge. The nugget is native bismuth ; gives 
distinct reaction for tellurium. 4 

3. A. L. M., Boulder, Colo.—Decomposed feldspathic 
granite, with quartz crystals interspersed. The black | 
specks visible throughout are sulphides of silver. The | 
ore is probably very rich. Could not be melted free. 

4. H. Eppstein, Alta, Utah.—The ore appears to be 
almost wholly oxide of iron. There is some carbon- | 
ate of lead. Silver 26 ounces per ton. : 

s, A. N. ALLEN, Canon City, Colo.—Mica. The min- | 
eral is clear, and the beautiful violet shade is some- 
thing very uncommon. Specimen sent too small for 
any practical purpose, except to be ground up for a 
lubricator or for similar uses. If you have large sheets, 
say 5 to 6 inches square, it will be very valuable. It 
will carry no silver or gold. 

6. N. Fayussen, Helena, Montana.— Light ruby 
silver associated with galena and zine blende. Ore 
probably very rich. If you can send a good crystal, 
say 1{ to 14 inch in length or over, would be willing to 
pay for it. ; ; : 

7. H. F. OetRuinG, Austin, Texas.—The mineral is 
oxide of manganese, and probably is barren of silver 
or gold. The sample is pure and good. 

8. A. R. R., Lamie, Wyoming.—An impure graphite. 
Contains too much silica or sand to be of any value. 
Perhaps the deposit will show better material if opened | 
more. By all means, take it up and explore it. 

c. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Silver City, N. M.—Lime- 
stone, showing no traces of silver or gold. 

“ASSAYS. 

10. J. R., Colorado Springs.—Gold 5 0z., silver 8 oz. 

11. J. ELLINGWOOD, Salt Lake.—Silver 350 0z., lead 
8 per cent. 

12, F. W. ForEMAN, Salt Lake.—Silver 1161 0z., 
lead 43 per cent. 

F. W. ForeMan, Salt Lake.—Silver 73 0z., zine 12 
per cent. 

13. A. ATwoop, Black-Hawk.—Gold 31/ 0z., copper 
61% per cent. Sample gives reaction for nickel. 








14. J. G. ROLLER, Lake City.—Silver 1,648 oz. 

15. F. H., Denver.—No. 2 gold —, silver —; No. 3 
gold —, silver 5 oz. 

16, C. W. E., Caribou.—Gold —, silver 4 oz. 

17. E. Epwarp, Georgetown.—Silver 963 oz. 

18. R. W. M., Georgetown.—Silver 345) 0z., lead 26 
per cent. 

19. F. H. HALsEy, Georgia.—Gold 214 oz. This sam- 
ple gives reaction for tellurium, and carries altaite 
(telluride of lead). 

20, J. H. Fotey, Alma, Colo.—Silver 22,648 oz. The 
mineral is silver glance, slightly mixed with quartz. 

SAMPLES. 

21. We acknowledge receipt of a set of characteristic 
specimens from the Clinton, Shoo-Fly, Virginia, and 
Murphy lodes, Alpine, Colorado. 

The sample from the Murphy showed copper-glance, 
blue and green carbonates of copper, anda little galena. 
Interspersed were specks of silver sulphurets. The 
Virginia ore showed galena, pyrite, and a few traces 
of gray copper. The Shoo-Fly and Clinton samples 
were quite similar in ——— consisting mainly of 
galena. In the Shoo-Fly there appeared some gray 
copper. 

22. J. L. MCKInnrIg, Moline, Ill.—Two samples from 
the McKinnie and Boomerang lodes, San Juan. Each 
contained galena and pyrites in a quartz gangue. In 
No. 2 there was a notable percentage of gray copper. 
Assays below. 

23. L. B., San Francisco.—Received two samples 
from Melone’s Mine, Calaveras County, containing 
telluride ore. Also a very handsome piece of nearly 
pure sulphide of silver from the Silver King Mine, Ari- 
zona. Many thanks. Have not yet tested the mineral 
for nickel, as you suggest. 

24. A. R. R., Helena P. O., Colo.—Have tested the 
sample sent for tellurium but found none. The ore is 
mainly bright galena. Its conchoidal fracture gives 
the appearance of some of the tellurides. If you find, 
anything more like the Boulder County tellurides 
would be glad to have samples to test. Sylvanite has 
a steel gray color, sometimes is yellowish. Has a con- 
choidal fracture. Altaite is tin-white and sectile, that 
is, you can cut it like lead. 

25. ARTHUR O’BRIEN,Tintic, Utah.—The sample sent 
was almost pure calcite, containing no gold, silver, or 
lead. There were some few specks in it of the red 
oxide of copper. Such ore will do to throw over the 


|dump. We acknowledge also the receipt of the ele- 


gant specimen of azurite. It is one of the finest we 
have ever seen. 

26. F. H., Georgetown, Colo.—Sample is wholly of 
granite. The bright yellow specks which you found 
would not dissolve in acid are scales of gold mica, 
utterly worthless. The rock gave no hopes for assay, 
hence we made none. : 

ASSAYS. 

27. J. L. McKinnig, Moline, Ill.—No. 1, 178 oz. sil- 
ver; No. 2, 1,090 072. 

28. W. A. B., Santa Fe, N. M.—Silver 26 oz., gold 
I 02. 


[May 12, 1877. 





29. E. L. ALLEN, Georgetown.—Silver 301 0z., lead 
12 per cent. 

30. M. B. H., Georgetown.—Silver 1,192 0z. 

31. R. ARCHER, Central.—Gold 4% oz., silver 32 oz. 

32. L. M. B., Central.—Copper 18!4 per cent. 

33. R. A. KALL, Deadwood.—Gold 334 oz. 

34. B. M. LiGHTALL, Deadwood.—Gold 1 oz., silver 
4016 oz. 

35. H. R. Creary, Columbus, Ohio.—Gold 14 0z.; 
silver 634 0z.; lead 14 per cent.; copper 8 per cent. ; 
silica 30 per cent.; iron 2 per cent.; antimony }¢ per 
cent. Balance is sulphur, potash, lime, and alumina. 


Gas Stocks. 
New York, Frmay EvEnNING, May 11, 1877. 


The market for gas stocks is very dull and__ price 
generally tend lower. The quotations of the M utua 
and New York, show a little improvement, with thes 
exceptions we lower a number of the quotations 
aaabiy those of the Manhattan, which isdown $5 pe 
share. 

Philadelphia Gas Trust. The Common Council of 
Philadelphia have authorized the Gas Trust to erect 
210 new lamps in different parts of the city. 

The Citizens’ Gas Company, of Troy, N. Y., pro- 
pose reducing its capital stock $50,000. 

The St. Louis Gas Company recently contracted 
with Messrs. Joseph Walton & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
for 400,000 bushels of coal. 


Boston Gas Com - y. We are reported small trans- : 


actions in the stoc 
$8221¢ per share. 

Cambridge, Mass., Gas Company. 25 shares of the 
stock of this company were sold at auction during the 
week, at $137 per share. 

The New York Gas Company, has declared a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. 

The Metropolitan Gas Company, of Brooklyn, has 
declared a dividend of 21g per cent., payable on the 
20th inst. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Street Lamp Expenditure. The 
City pays about $3,000 per year to the gas company 
for lighting its streets, the cost for lighting on April 
account amounting to $254.17. 

Minersville, Pa., Gas Contract. At a meeting of 
the Common Council of this place, on the 3d inst., a 
contract was awarded to the Globe Gas Light Com- 
pany for lighting the lamps of the place, for $24 per 
year each. About forty lamps will be required to 
thoroughly light the place. 


The Kingston, N. Y., Gas Difficulty. The following 
resolutions were passed by the Common Council of 
this place, on the 4th inst: 

Resolved, That, as the average rates for furnishing 
gas and lighting the lamps of the cities of Newburg, 
Poughkeepsie. and Hudson is 1 55-100 cents per hour, 
the Mayor and corporation counsel are hereby au- 
thorized and directed, if the Gas Light Company ac 
cept, to enter into a contract for furnishing the gas 


of this company at from $820 to 
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Denver & Rio Grande RR. Co.......... 328 
Denver, South Park & Pacific RR. Co.. 328 


SecGen sess 328 
er ee vi! Penneylvania RR, Co | 


Brokers 


Vickery, P. O., Augusta, Maine 
* Wanted a Machinist.................... 


i # Wanted—Sulphur Ore or Iron Pyrites.. 
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and lighting the street gas lamps of this city, upon 
the following terms and conditions; to wit: Twenty- 
two nights a month until 12 o’clock, with four-foot 
burners per hour, at an average of 54 hours each 
night, or 121 hours each month, making 1,452 hours a 
year, at the rate of 1 55-100 cents per hour, or $22.50 
per year foreach lamp. And in case the Gas Light 
Company decline to enter into this agreement, that 
then the Mayor and corporation counsel shall close a 
contract with the mostavailable bidder or bidders to 


light the street lamps with gasoline, in accordance with | Denver, 
the specifications therefo 


The following list of Companies in New York and vicinity 
are corrected weekly by GEorcE H. PRENTIss, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, No. 30 Broad st., N. Y 


MINING MACHINERY. 


B. C. ADAMS, 


245% Lawrence Street, 


P, 0. Box 2,249, 


CoLo. 





Agent F'or 














| __Dividends, (Quotat’ns. | Tift Engines, Selden and 
a= i ae a Par. Rate|AM.| pate of 
ork and vicinity.| Stock. | ¥ "|Date of|p: a ® 
per | of | iast. |Bid. 48d) Blake Pumps, Wire Cables, 
; S ae 
Mutual, N. ¥.....|g.0c8,000'8100| rot | atlApF. ‘v7! go [og |Crushing and Hoisting 
“* ey Bonds} —_g0,000|1,000 7 336 — 77 107 
se SORE cwaans 000,000} ....| 10% | 5 |Nov.°76130 /|134 : 
au 8 0 g:000,000) ...-| 108 | 5 |Nov. (76 130 1234" | Machinery, Blowers, Etc. ] er 
- “ Certt. 1,000,000] .... 7 3 Re **/103 |105 ee a rg coer pe 
- ‘* Bonds 7 y ec. “|to2 | — s u » 1p : T SONS & 60: BO 
Harlem v0 een ot Wake Reb. '7\104 | — IRON FRONTS, MILL AND MINE ut <= 
anhat. “ ...... 7 weed lec. *76\2 > 1a ‘ ~ > . — et som ihil 
Brooklyn, Bikiyn.|2;o00,000| 52) 13% [15 Nov. "76 772 (CASTINGS, INGERSOL ROCK = = oe 
Nassau, ‘ .. «| 1,000, an. °76| 823) — , ‘@ 7 <= 
* «& Certt’| "Poo'ooolt,000| 7% | 43¢{Nov.'76| 95'|— |DRILL AND BOWERS COM- -T I 
People’s, ‘ «++]1,000,000] 10|....$ Jan. °76} — | 51 RESSOR == _ Z = 
z yr 300,000|1,000] 7% | 336 ay *76| 84 90 P . = ——— os * —> 
: ** B’ds | 325,000] ....| 7%8] 3. |Feb.°77| 90 | 9 i j i 
Metrop. “ . ....|z,c00/000 iol 3 | 3i6|Nov.°76| 75. | 7736 Write or call for estimates before buying Elsewhere. 
Wmsb'rg = «.+++.|1,000,000) 50] 10% | 3 Oct. *76 130 |135 ee : : . 
Citizen's « Cott] H000,000| «= -| 7%.) SE ea *76l'co |'s7 |For digs, Sizers, Ore Washers, Rockers, Concentrators, Stamp Batteries, Revolving Screens, Separators, 
ee  Gertf.| "320. olr, ae \Oct. 98 |102 : : : . . : : in n, Steel 
J.C.N. a soaennnen) 7 378 Saly "75x60. |'— Ripple Boxes Maltkilns, Grain Driers, Drive ig —- and Riddles, in Iron, , 
Jent. Westch.N.Y| 466,000] s50| 7% | 4 |Jduly “ go : s. 
as = "| See Sl a cate nge lee Covver Brass Zinc and other Met 








$Paid irregularly. 
* Ex-Dividend of 5 per cent. 


THE AMERICAN TURBINE 


WATER WHEEL 


Se AITCHISO 

OBERT viqacrones 2 & Co 

PERFORATED SHEETIMETALS 
Knee * In! NG NACHE RY, 


RECENTLY IMPROVED. 





Produces Higher Average Results than any Turbine 
ever known. 

The American Turbine Water Wheel utilizes a higher per 
centage of the water than any other Turbine, which has been 
demonstrated by Scientific Tests, and also by daily comparison 
with others. 


The Workmanship is of High Order, and every Wheel is 
Guaranteed. 


We also make a Specialty of Paper Mill, Flour Mill, Saw 
Mill, and General Mill Furnishing Machinery, with Plans and 





Address ROBERT AITCHISON & (0., 28 t¢32 West Washington Street, 
Specifications. Will furnish all kinds of Mining Machinery to “ 


GUILD & GARRISON, 
order. A report of tests, with catalogue of machinery, sent 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
free on application to 


STOUT, MILLS & TEMPLE, «|S THEAM PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Dayton, Ohio. And ATR COMPRESSORS, 


34 to 44 FIRST STREET, WILLIAMSBURG, N. Y. 
NEW PRICE LIST, APRIL |, 1877. 





THOMAS D. STETSON, 











1855 Solicitor of Patents, 8 = Diameter } Diameter L thot Galls Diameter of} Diam. of Diameter of Diameter of Gallons per 
And Mechanical Expert in Patent Cases, Size] Steam | Water | kenathof | Galls. |" Steam | Exhaust | Suction | Discharge | minute at |p ._. 
by No| Cylinder Cylinder ac Speake Pipe in Pipe in Pipe in _ Pipe’ | ordinary “ 
23 Murray St., New York, in inches. | in inches. ineHeS. ; inches. inches. inches. ininches. | speed. | __ 
. 2 , Te a ee a 3 t % | 6 10 .0O 
Respectfully offers professional assistance in— : ane 1% : ‘an | ¢ $ 14 1 10 T 
Caveating, 1% 436 2 5 “11 % 14 I 20 125.00 
Searching on Novelty, 2 5 3 7 “25 % ; Ky 1% _ | 3° 575-08 
rats a : ‘ I 2 | re) 215.00 
Determining if clear of previous Patents, 346 : * ; | 38 7 134 2g 2 bo ana 
Securing Patents in this country. 4 8 46 10 | “68 134 1% 3 28 | bas 350.00 
Securing Designs, Trade Marks and Copyrights, 48 8 3 = 85 i. a 336 > | ae yg 
, sti > 10 10 1°21 | 5 i 
Contes ting Interferences. 2% Ba 7 10 1°66 | 1% 6 4 4 200 450.00 
Securing Protection in Foreign Countries. 6 12 7 10 1°66 { ig 2 4 4 | 200 500.00 
Making Conveyances, 





ALSO, AIR AND VACUUM PUMPS AND VACUUM PANS. 


For further particulars or Prices of other sizes, address as above. 


ceorcE Partrincr#coe = KERE BRICK 
Wholesale Dealers in Miners’ Oil : 


a aia B. KREISCHER AND SON, 


Reissuing. 
Extending. 
Inquiring on Infringements. 
Defending against Attacks. 
Proceedings against Infringers. 
Advising at all stages. 

Mr. STETSON asks increased business on the following grounds: 





Adaptation. Moderate Prices. Foot of Houston St., East River, 
Mechanical Training. Personal Attention. Lubricating and Burning Oils, Paints and Ew vos 
Experience. Good Assistants. Linseed Oils. — ae 
Central Location. An Assistant in Washington. 

Modern Facilities. Frequent visits there. 


(2 Our Miners’ Oil costs but 7o cents a gallon, and less in Blocks, Slabs, and Clay Reto rts. 


Mr. Stetson represented Messrs. Fairbanks in extending the lots, and will give satisfaction for burning in mines. 


Railroad Track Scale patent, Sir William Thompson in patent- 
ing the Atlantic Telegraph Instrument, and Mr. Corliss in 
patenting the Centennial Exhibition Engine. 


7 Branch Works at Kriescherville, Staten Island, 
712 North Main Street. St. Louis, Mo. EsTaBuisuep 1845. 
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EP. BAUGH’S PATENT SECTIONAL MILLS, 


(Patented in the United States, Great Britain, France. and Belgium.) 


HAND LEVER 


S 
MANUFACTORY, 23 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 
THESE PUMPS HAVE TAKEN 


1862. 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


On Practical Tests at Various 


Miwa ee ooo oe TN eS. 


PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


CHARLES B. HARDICK, Manufacturer, 
No, 23 Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Depot in North-West 


> 38 and 4o S. Canal Sticet, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR CRUSHING: GRINDING, AND PULVERIZING 


Gold and Silver Quartz, Raw Bones, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Dye Woods, Minerals, Shells, and all other 
hard and tough substances. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


' 1 1 
Bruckner’s Revolvin 
For Roasting, Desulphurizing and Chloridizing Ores. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Engines, Boilers,Saw Millis and Mining Machinery. 





VERONA 


‘Metcalf, Paul & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Manufacture all sizes of SLEDGES, HAMMERS and PICKS, from the BEST SELECTED CAST 


- = = 





SS — 


yl 





inders, 








> 





Illustrated Catalogue and Prices furnished on application. 
LANE & BODLEY CoO., Sole Manufacturers, 


A@ Beware or InrrtvcemMent. 





JOHN AND WATER STS., CINCINNATI. 





STEEL “ solid.” Making a specialty of these, we warrant them the best in the market, 


“Brice L 


r.our 
ist. 


ANY DESIRED PATTERN MADE, 





Colorado Central Railroad. 


The only line for Central, Idaho Springs, Georgetown, 
Boulder, Longmount, and the famous resorts and Parks of 
Colorado. Trains leave depot, foot of 16th Street, Denver, 
at 8.30 A. M., and at 4.00 and 6.00 P. M. 

O. Hi. HENRY, W. G. BROWN, 
Supt., Golden. Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent. 
Notrre—The 4.00 P. M. train runs daily, except Sunday. 





= » . 1 : r r 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway, 
For Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, and Canon City. 
Connecting at Colorado Springs with stages for Pueblo and 
vicinity ; at Pueblo with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, for all points East. This forms the new and pictur- 
esque ‘through Line from Denver to the Missouri River ; at 
E] Mora—southern terminus—with stages for Cimarron, Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe, etc.; at La Veta for Saguache, Del Norte, 
and the famous Gold and Silver Mines in San Juan District. 

For further information apply to Ticket Agent, City Office, 
249 10th Street, Denver. 
D. C. DODGE, Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent. 
W. W. BORST, Acting Superintendent. 


Denver, South Park and Pacific 
RAILROAD. 


Connecting at Morrison with South Park Stage Co. for Hall’s 
Guich, Hamilton, Fairplay, Alma, Dudley, Oro City, California 
Gulch, Breckenridge, Montezuma, and Swan River. Also, 
connect with A. B. Dicken’s Fast Freight Line. ‘ 

Morrison Springs offers unusual attractions for tourists, 
pleasure seekers, and invalids. One of the finest hotels in 
the Territory is located here, in full view of the Snowy Range. 

Will run extra trains for all kinds of Excursicns. 

Low rates given business men summering at Morrison, who 
visit the city daily. For further information apply to 

A. 8. HUGHES, Gen. Freight and Passenger Agent. 








ESTABLISHED 1852. 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 


AND GENERAL SUPPLIES FOR 


MINES, MILL OWNERS, ETC., 


Including a full supply of 


Chemicals and Acids. 


3one Ash prepared cxpressly for Assayers, at lowest rates, 
by the barrel, ton or car load. The best Crucibies and other 
articles in the line in large stock, such as from cng cxpe- 
‘ience are known to be of the best make. 

tlaving been made Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 
for the Patient Plumbago Crucible Co, Kattere 
sea Works, London, England, we are prepared to sell 
heir Crucibles, Muffles, Scorifiers, Dry Cups, Furnaces, ete.. 
it lowest prices. 


ALSO A FULL SUPPLY OF 


Drugg'sts’ Glassware and Sundries. 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO,, 


5!2 to 518 Washington St., 


San Francisco. 
e2~ Our Gold and Silver Tables, showing the value per ounce 
Troy at different degrees of fineness, and valuable 
tables f r computation of assays in Grains or 
Grams, will be sent free upon 
application. 


Hot Journals. 


Hot journals can only be cured by the use of a prre 

graphite. Graphite, or, as it is commonly called, 
plumbago or black lead, in its pure state is absolutely 
free from grit, isnot affected by any heat or cold, acid 
or alkalies; will not form into any mass or gum, but 
polishes as smooth as glass the journal and axle, and 
so prevents friction. All this is as well known to 
scientific men as that water will wet the journal if 
applied. Graphite fit to use for hot journals is no 
secret. For thisuse none is fit that is not produced 
by the water process, and that with care. It must be 
crushed in the water, and the scales thoroughly rubbed 
and washed as they are separated from the impurities, 
and the variety of ore must be free from mica. There 
is at present but one mill in the world where this is 
done, and that isour mill at Ticonderoga. The mines 
are near the mill, and the graphite produced for hot 
journals is perfect. 
Ifany machinist wants to avoid hot journals, that 
result can best be obtained by avoiding nostrums and 
using that which is substantial and safe every time. 
It is so unnecessary to have frequent hot journals that 
it has become a crime. 


SEND A SAMPLE ORDER. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
ORESTES CLEVELAND, President. 

233, 235, 237, 239, 241 & 243 Railroad Avenue, 

244, 246, 248, 250, 252, 254 & 256 Wayne St, 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WHITWELL’S | GEO. DWICET, Jr., & CO., 


PATENT 


FIRE one LST ee33rDERS IN TRON, 


Patent Fire-Proof Floors, Patent Iron Lathing, 
Patent Fire-Proof Shutters, Roofs, and Trusses, Corrugated Iron. 


*.* Correspondence solicited for the Erection of REDUCTION WORKS, RAILWAY BUILDINGS, 
COAL BREAKERS, and similar B eee: 


Denver Foundry and Machine Works, 


Ninth St., bet. Larimer and Lawrence Sts., West Denver. 


We Manufacture all Descriptions of 


MINING MACHINERY, 


Pumps, Boilers, Engines, Stamp Mills, Pans, Pulverizers, Pulleys, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Makes a Ton of Foundry Iron an Cameron Steam Mining Pumps; also, Gardner Governor and 





less than a Ton of Fuel. Blakeslee Steam Jet Pump. 
ALSO MAKES 770 TONS OF IRON WEEKLY FROM THESE MACHINES KEPT IN STOCK. 


ONE FURNACE. 


Adopted by the following Firms in the United States : 
Cedar Point Furnace,Co., Port Henry, N. Y., 4 stoves in blast. 


We have now on hand :-- One (1) complete 10o-Stamp Mill ; One (1) 52-inch Iron Frame Circular Saw Mill. 


Etna Jron Co., Ironton, O., 8 stoves, 4 stoves in blast. JAS. Ww. JACKSON, 

Rising Fawn Iron Co. ,Go., 3 stoves in blast. I " BR A f A : P r 

Keier Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., 8 stoves. alee K 2171. ve ig - vines 
Southern States C oal, Iron, and Land Co., Tenn., 8 stoves. OC 0K 21 / I gent or mes ol table nemes : 


Dunbar Furnace Co., Dunbar, Pa., 3 stoves, 
Keans & Co., Buena Vista Furnace, 3 stoves. 
Harford Furnace Co., Harford County, Md., 2 stoves. 


‘And all the celebrated steel makers in the Old World. Ke stone Pressure Blowers 
Agents, ~ i 


West Pennsylvania and West Virginia—Mr. BENJ. CRowTHeR | Anti-friction and Noiseless; run without oil; maximum blast and 
Isabella Furnace Company, Pittsburg. minimum power, _ 

Ohio, Indiana, Tlinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin and 2 
Kentucky—-Messrs. WITHEROW, SHEPARD & LaMOND, 173 | All sizes for Forges, Founderies, Rolli:g Mills, ete. 
Wood Street, Pittsburg. 

East Pennsylvania, New York, and all Eastern and Southern 
States—Mr. J. L. HUNTER, 426 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
Quicksilver, Cyanide, Acids, 
Mill Chemicals, 
CRUCIBLES, SCORIFIERS, BONE ASH, MUFFLES, 
And everything necessary for 


MILLING AND ASSAYING PURPOSES. 


Bottom Figures at all times. 





ALSO, 


Keystone Exhaust Blowers, 


Made on same principle, 
For Ventilating Mines, Buildings, etc. ; 
Removing Dust, Shavengs, etc.; 
Drying Wool, Lumber, etc. 


EVERY BLOWER GUARANTEED. 
(= Send for circular, or call and see them in operation. 


KEYSTONE PORTABLE FORGE COMPANY, 


720 Exchange Place, Philadelphia. 
Also, Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated Keystone Port- 
able Forges, for all classes of work, from the lightest to the 
heaviest. 











Send for Prices to 


JOHN BEST, 
CENTRAL OITY, - - - QOLORADO. 


MINING GOODS, 


Hydraulic Hose and Ore Bags, 


TENTS AND WAGON COVERS, 
Hay Covers, Paulins and Awnings, 
Manila Rope in Coils 800 to 1,200 feet long. 

Steel and Charcoal Iron Wire Rope. 


BLOCKS AND CHAIN. 


WM. L. PATTEN, Western Agent. 
Manufacturer. Chicago Ship Chandlery Co. 


352 Lawrence Street, 


Denver = = = =s= = #® «= Colorado. 


The First National Bank of Georgetown 
GEORGETOWN, COLG, 
Capital, $75,000. Surplus, $125,000. 


WM. H. CUSHMAN, Pres.; WM. M. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. L. Haniey, Cashier. GiLEs HARRINGTON, Ass’t Cashier. 


Does a General Banking Business. 
t=" Collections promptly attended to. 


SHS LOTTE eh PF 





ere nn Te OO 


THE SHAPLEY ENGINE. 


The most Complete! 
Compact! 
Durable! 
and Economical! 


The BEST and CHEAPEST for all purposes where a RELIABLE 
POWER is required. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


R. W. WILDE, Gen’l Agent, 
108 Liberty St.. New York. 















Agent for the Eclipse Injector, Clark’s Blowers, 
Leonard’s Grist Mills, Hall’s Brick Machines, Portable 
and Stationary Engines and Boilers, Saw Mills, etc. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


mile R. Abadie, E. M.,.— [eosin Assay Office,— 


Consulting Engineer and Mining Agent, Georgetown, Colo. 





Estimates and Drawings made on Mining Work; Under- Assays of Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, Zinc, etc,, made 
‘ound and Surface Surveys made; Mines Inspected and promptly and correctly at moderate rates. Reports made on 
eported upon ; Mining Properties Superintended, mining property. 

OTTO HARTLEBEN, 


Post Office Box 156, GEoReETOWN, Coo. ; Territorial Assay er, 
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ROWORTH & LAKE, 


OENTRAL CITY, COLORADO, 
HAVE THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE TERRITORY 


OF 


MINING TOOLS 


And General Hardware. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTINGS, 


Belting, Hose, Packing, Manila 
Rope. Brass and Iron Wire Cloth 


General Agents for 


GIANT POWDER. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 
ENSMINGER & DAVIS, 


Foundry, - Machine Shop, 


AND ILER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


d Stationary Engines and Bollers, 
“yo Pulverizers, Stamp Mills, 
Rotary Dumping Ore Cars, and General 


Mining Machinery. se Be 
199 Larimer Street, -  -  - DENVER, COLO. 


BLACK HAWK FOUNDRY 
AND 
MACHINE SHOPS, 
SILAS BERTENSHAW, 


} NUFACTURBR OF ce i 
MILLING AND MINING MACHINERY, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
‘ ' 
Iron and Brass Castings 


For Steam Engines, Stamp and Saw Mills, 


Also all kinds of castings for metallurgists. p 
A liberal ‘patronage is respectfully solicited. Cash paid for 
, old iron, 


J, J. RIETHMANN & CO,, 


Corner 15th and Larimer Str ets, Denver, Colo., 


Wholesale Dealers in Drugs. 


Importers of Assaying Materials and Apparatus. 


We have in stock English Scorifiers and Crucibles, our own 
importation from the Patent Plumbago Crucible Co., a 
England. Black Lead, Crucibles, Bone Ash, Cupel } 10) d 8, 
and Glassware, Chemically Pure Acids, etc., etc. Pric es 
reasonable, and prompt attention to all orders intrusted to us. 


HENDRIE BROs. & BOLTHOFF, 
CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 





FOR MINE, MILL, AND SMELTING WORKS. 
A Specialty of Wet and Dry Pulverizers, 


The most effective and cheapest reducing machinery in use 
for gold and silver ores. No fortune required to build a mill. 


OVED PORTABLE HOISTING AND PUMPING 
ane ENGINES, 

g for Knowles’s Steam Mining and Feed Pumps, Halli- 
dies Wire Tramway, Root’s Blowers. Blake Crushers, Fried 
mans Injectors, Steam Jet Pumps, etc., etc. We also keep 
on hand a large assortment of good second-hand Engines, 
Boilers, and other Machinery. We will contract to put up nad 
start our machinery. 

Jastern Works, 


COUNCIL BLUFES, IOWA. 


7 DUOC, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Assay ald Mill Chemicals. 


BONE ASH, 
QUICKSILVER, 
CUPEL MOLDS, 
SCALES, RETORTS, 
MORTARS, 
SCORIFIERS, 
CRUCIBLES, 
MUFFLES, ETC., ETC. 


At Lowest Market Prices. 
366 Blake Street, 


DENVER, - COLORADO. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS: 


15 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish the following 


TEXT BOOKS 


AND 


PRACTICAL WORKS 


FOR, 
Schools, Colleges, Polytechnic Institutes, Engineers, 
Architects, ete. 





AGRICULTURE. By Downina, Kemp, LiesiG, Linp- 
LEY, LOUDON. 

ARCHITECTURE. By DowntneG, Hatrietp, HOLty, 
Ruskin, WIGHTWICK, Woop. 

ASSAYING. By BopEMann & KERL, MITCHELL, 
RICKETTS. 

ASTRONOMY. By Prof. W. A. Norton. 

BOOK-KEEPING. By Tuos. JonEs. 

BOTANY. By Tos. BENNETT. 

CHEMISTRY. By Crarts, FRESENIUS, JOHNSON. 
KIRKW0OD, MILLER, MuUSPRATT, PERKINS, THORPE, 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. By Bouvier, Cog, 
MAHAN, RUSKIN, SMITH, WARREN. 

DYEING. By CRACE-CALVERT, MACFARLAND, REI- 
MANN. 

ENGINEERING. By Austin, BOLLER, BREssE, 
CoLBURN, Du Bots, HERSCHEL, MAHAN, MOSELY, 
WARREN, Woop. 

GEOMETRY. By WARREN, SEARLE. 

IRON anpD METALLURGY. By BopEmMann, CROOKES, 
FAIRBAIRN, FRENCH, FRYER, KIRKWOOD, Wey- 
RAUCH, Du Bots. 

MACHINISTS — MECHANICS. 
Hotty, MaGnus, WILLIS, Woop. 

MEDICAL. By BULL, GREEN, 

MINERALOGY. By Brusu, Dana. 

SHIP-BUILDING AND NAVAL ORDNANCE. By 
BOURNE, WaTTS, WILLIS, Woop. 

STEAM ENGINE. By Prof. W. P. TRowBRIDGE. 

VENTILATION. By LEEpDs, REED. 





By FITZGERALD, 





Van Nostrand’s Science Series. 
PRICE 50c. EACH. 

I.—CHIMNEYS FOR FURNACES, FIRE--PLACES AND 
STEAM BoiLers. By R. ARMSTRONG, C. E. 

Il.—StTEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. By ZERAH COLBURN. 

I1I—PRacTICAL DESIGNING OF RETAINING WALLS. By 
ARTHUR Jacos, A. B. With Illustrations. 

IV—PrRoporTIons OF Pins USED IN BRIDGES. By 

Cuas. E. BENDER, C. E. With Illustrations. 

V—VENTILATION OF BuILpINGs. By W. F. BUTLER, 
With Illustrations. 

VI—On THE DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF STOR- 
aGE REsERvoIRs. By ARTHUR JACOB. With Illustra- 
tions. 

VII—SuURCHARGED AND DIFFERENT FORMS OF RETAIN- 
ING WALLS. By JAmEs S. TaTE, C. E. 

VIII—A TREATISE ON THE COMPOUND ENGINE By 
JOHN TURNBULL. With Illustrations. 

IX—FvEL. By C. WILLIAM SIEMENS, to which is ap- 
pended the value of Artificial Fuels as compared with 
Coal. By JoHN WorMALD, C. E. 

X—CoMPOUND ENGINES Translated from the French 
by A. MALLET. Illustrated. 

XI—THEORY OF ARCHES. By Prof. W. ALLAN, of the 
Washington and Lee College. Illustrated. 

XII—A PracticaL THEORY OF VoUSSOIR ARCHES 
By WituiaM Cain, C. E. Illustrated. 

XITI—A PrRactTicaAL TREATISE ON THE GASES MET 
Witu in Coat MINEs.’ By the late J. J. ATKINson, 
Government Inspector of Mines for the County of 
Durham, Eng. 

XIV—FRICTION OF AIR IN MINEs. By J. J. ATKINSON, 
author of **‘ A Practical Treatise on the Gases met with 
in Coal Mines.” 

XV—SKEW ARCHES. By Prof. E. W. Hypkg, C. E. Illus- 
trated with numerous engravings and 3 folded plates. 

XVI—A GRAPHIC METHOD FOR SOLVING CERTAIN AL- 
GEBRAICAL EQuaTions. By Prof. GEorGE L. Vose. 
With Illustrations. 

XVII—WaTER AND WATER Supply. By Prof. W. H. 
CoRFIELD, M. A., of the University College, London. 

XVIII—SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE UTILIZATION. By 
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-'R. J. ROBERTSON, 


HAMURG, GERMANY, 
General Agent of the 


UNITED ROYAL SMELTING WORKS 


OF THE 
Kingdoms of Prussia and Saxony. 


Who accept for realization all kinds of Gold, Silver, Cop- 
per and Lead Ores and products, at fixed tariff rates. 


Sole Representative in the United States, 
H. ROBERTSON, 
a 53 & 55 FERRY Street, New York Cry, 
To whom all communications for information, etc., may be 
addressed. 


TELLER HOUSE, 
Central City, = . - Colorado. 
W. H. BUSH, Proprietor. 


VICTORIA HOTEL, 


MRS. V. JONES, Prop. JULIUS HERBERT, Manager. 


First-Class in Every Respect. 
South Pueblo, ~ = ~ Colorado. 





CRAWFORD HOUSE, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
W.S. BANKER, Prop. H. B. JENKINS, Clerk. 
Special Rates to Families. 


“A Ibert J ohnson,— . 


Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Deputy U. 8. Mineral Land Surveyor, Central City; District. 
Office corner Burrell and Taos Streets, 
GEORGETOWN, CoLo. 


Alden Smith,--- 
¢ Geologist, Mineralogist, and Assayer, 


Spruce Street, Boulder City, Colo. 


Wili examine and report upon mines of Gold, Silver, Copper 
and other metals, in alyparts of the Territory. 


Ge ge E. Marsh,--- 


Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Deputy U.S. Mineral Land Surveyor, Central City District. 
Office on Alpine Street, nearly opposite the Bank, 

; __ GEORGETOWN, CoLo. 
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Offices. Sayr & Parmelee, 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors, Notaries Public and 
Conveyancers. 

Having a complete set of Abstracts of the Records of said 
Counties, they will furnish Abstracts of Title, make Surveys, 
Maps and Reports, general and specific, on Mines therein. e 
will also procure U.S. Patents for Lodes, Placer Claims and 
Mill Sites anywhere in Colorado. 

HAL. SAYR, Central. E. C. PARMELEE, Georgetown. 


7s Foster & Co,— 


General Mining Agents and Consulting 
Engineers, 
Offices : GEORGETOWN and SILVERPLUME. 

Undertake the management of mining properties ; inspect 
and report on mines ; make estimates and drawings for mining 
machinery and buildings. 

Concentration Machinery a Speciaity. 
Attend to the erection of buildings and machinery. 
Make underground and surface surveys. 
Act as arbitrators in matters of dispute. 

In connection with Messrs. Harvey, Jordan & Co., Mini 
Agents, of London, England, undertake the purchasing and 
disposing of mining properties. 6 
GEORGE TEAL. Le NEVE Foster. James TEAL. 


\7 an Deventer & Patton,— 


Successors to LupLow Patton & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 6 WALL STREET, New YORK. 
C. Ii. VAN DEVENTER. Witi1am LuDLow PatTon. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold and Government Securities Bought and 
Sold on Commission. Loans negotiated. Interest allowed on 


deposits. Dividends and Interest Warrants collected and re- 
mitted. 


BALTIMORE 


COPPER WORKS. 


POPE, COLE & CO. 


ARE CONSTANT PURCHASERS OF 


COPPER ORES, 


And Matte, Regulus and other Furnace Material. Also Ores 
bearing Copper and Silver, in any quantities, and at full 
market rates. 

Orrice: 57 SOUTH GAY ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Works, Canton. 
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